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THE outstanding characteristic of Protestantism during the 
last decade is its new efficiency, due to a better adaptation to our 
modern world. There probably never was a period of the same 
length in which Protestant churches made more advance both 
in their inner spirit and their administration. 

Statistics of voluntary organizations are never absolutely accu- 
rate, but the factor of error is greatly reduced in comparisons, and 
it is gratifying to know that in the last few years there has been 
a very considerable improvement in the statistical reports of the 
different denominations, which are at the disposal of those who 
wish to examine them. In general, it can be said that if it were 
possible here to chart variations, it would appear that member- 
ship, number of students for the ministry, Sunday Schools, 
benevolences, contributions for missions, education and home 
expenses rose until the United States entered the war. The 
line would then dip from 1917 to 1920. Since then it has risen, 
except that the total contributions in 1922 were not as large as 
in 1920, when several denominations were engaged in special 
“drives” of huge proportions, like the Centenary Fund of the 
Methodists and the New World Movement or $100,000,000 
campaign of the Baptists of the North, and the similar $75,- 
000,000 campaign of the Baptists of the South. 
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The total membership (as distinct from constituency) of 
Protestant churches in 1921 was 26,745,543. The estimated con- 
stituency of Protestant churches was 75,099,489. The total 
money raised was $399,083,340. In ten years the total sum 
raised and expended by the Protestant churches for the welfare 
of humanity would amount to nearly $3,000,000,000. General 
statements regarding enormous aggregations of religious people 
are naturally subject to allowances, but beyond any question 
there never has been such a vast fund devoted to the various 
causes of the church during any ten years. 

Protestantism is a term which roughly describes hundreds of 
religious organizations with approximately 75,000,000 constit- 
uency, not associated with the Roman or the Greek Catholic 
churches, which latter by the same method of reckoning are esti- 
mated to have a constituency of something more than 18,000,000. 
Protestants possess in common many characteristics which arise 
from their acceptance of the Bible as the final authority in 
faith and practice. With the exception of those which have to 
do with the organization and function of the church, their basal 
doctrines are those of Roman Catholicism. So far is it from being 
true that Christianity is altogether lacking in doctrinal unity. 
Ecclesiastically speaking, however, each of these religious bodies 
has self-determination. Something other than theological dif- 
ferences account for their existence. There is more variation 
within than between many denominations. The explanation of 
this fact is history. The various denominations of the United 
States are each the outgrowth of some particular situation. 
Some of them, like the Reformed churches, the Lutheran, the 
American Protestant Episcopal, preserve the State churches of 
Europe. Others, like the Congregationalists, Quakers, Evangel- 
icals, Mennonites, and Huguenots, originated in bodies of Sep- 
aratists who fled from State churches to find religious freedom in 
America. Still others, like the Baptists, Methodists, Disciples, 
represent religious movements which grew up as a phase of 
democracy. To this latter class belong a large proportion of 
the small religious bodies which help make up the hundred 
and fifty-seven Protestant bodies catalogued in the United 


States. 
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Many Protestant organizations in the United States are also 
ethnic groups within denominational limits. This is true not 
only of the Lutheran movement, where there are German, 
Swedish, Danish and Norwegian bodies, but also among the 
Baptist, Congregationalist and other denominations there are 
conferences of German, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian and other 
churches. In addition there are large bodies of negro churches, 
independent of the white. These too have national organiza- 
tions with a membership running into the millions. 

The last ten years have seen a rew appreciation of the waste 
in competition among these representatives of inherited religious 
separation. Religious liberty came through the differentiation of 
religious groups, but now that the occasion for such individualism 
has passed, efficiency demands the opposite process. Few sub- 
jects have been more discussed than Christian unity, and actual 
codperation between the various groups has very considerably 
developed. Most noteworthy in such advance is the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, organized in 1908 
but gaining new vigor in 1912. This Council is a body officially 
representing, though without any overhead authority, thirty 
denominational bodies. The only important bodies absent from 
its ranks are the Southern Baptists, the Episcopalians and the 
Lutherans. But the Episcopalians have twice barely failed to 
vote to join the body and are associated with its Social Service 
Commission, while the Lutheran Church in America, composed 
of three synods, maintains a certain limited association with the 
Council. The purpose of the Federal Council is to further 
codperation among its constituent bodies. It does not aim at 
organic church unity, and it is not concerned with theological 
formulas. During these last ten years it has won a place of no 
small importance as the mouthpiece of the attitudes and opinions 
of its constituent bodies on social, international and similar ques- 
tions. Especially in great philanthropic campaigns during the 
war and subsequently has the Federal Council shown its signifi- 
cance. Its various commissions, which operate between the 
quadrennial meetings of the Council, have been especially active 
in furthering municipal and State Federations and in cultivating 
interest in the rural church, evangelism, and social idealism. Its 
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influence both as a source and an expression of a public opinion 
within Protestantism regarding national duties has been growing. 
Another integrating movement, although from an entirely 
different angle, is that carried forward by the Episcopal Church 
looking towards a World Conference on Faith and Order. This 
plan, while essentially American in origin and administration, 
looks towards the “reunion” of all the churches of Christendom. 
It is less immediately concerned with the tasks of the church and 
more concerned with the church structure itself. Although fail- 
ing to win the codperation of the Roman Catholic Church, it has 
enlisted the sympathy of the Eastern churches, while in America 
its proposals have been regarded with the respect due its origin 
and leadership. Whatever may be the other results of the Con- 
ference, which it is hoped will be held soon, there will undoubt- 
edly arise a better understanding among bodies of Christians. 
Practical expressions of this new sense of a common Protestant- 
ism are also to be seen in the church federations of various cities 
and States, and among the Boards of Home and Foreign Missions 
of the leading denominations, particularly of the Northern de- 
nominations. In America the Council of Home Missions has 
achieved notable comity in the establishment of churches in new 
sections of both the United States and Canada. On the foreign 
fields there has been a statesmanlike allocation of different 
countries and districts to the various missions, as well as a co- 
operation in the maintenance of schools, colleges and theological 
seminaries in non-Christian lands. It has been felt that any 
other policy would mean financial wastefulness, undesirable com- 
petition, and neglect of regions more in need of Christianity than 
of particular denominations. It is true that certain bodies, 
notably the Episcopal Church and the Southern Baptists, have 
not felt justified in giving full assent to such codperation, but the 
movement to a unified impact of organized Protestant Christianity 
upon the world situation has grown markedly since the Edin- 
burgh Conference in 1910 and the Panama Conference in 1916. 
The most recent illustration of the new spirit and method in For- 
eign Missions is the remarkable survey of the educational situa- 
tion in China made by a commission appointed by the Missions 
Boards of various denominations, which included several of the 
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educational leaders of the United States, and of which the 
Chairman was Ernest D. Burton, now Acting President of the 
University of Chicago. 

As one of the results of the war, there was organized the most 
ambitious plan for the unification of the practical work of the 
churches yet formulated, the Interchurch World Movement in 
North America. Inspired by the success attending various 
combined “drives” during the war, the founders of the Inter- 
church World Movement undertook to combine certain activities, 
especially the financial, of the various denominations. Huge 
offices were established in New York City, men by the hundreds 
were set to work making surveys, planning work, raising money, 
all over the United States. An entire building was devoted to 
the preparation of lantern slides and other illustrative material. 
Committees were sent to investigate various economic conditions, 
especially the United States Steel Company, and in fact there was 
hardly a field of religious interest in which the Interchurch World 
Movement did not undertake to bring unity out of multiplicity 
and efficiency out of competition. On the basis of its plan to 
help the various church bodies raise enormous sums of money, 
it set up expenses in a prodigal fashion. Millions were spent on 
its various plans. But although its business affairs were under 
the general supervision of some of the greatest financiers of 
America, the scheme ran upon financial rocks and disappeared, 
with the exception of one or two committees which were enabled 
to continue as investigating agencies. 

It is not surprising that the Interchurch World Movement 
should be regarded as a fiasco. But such judgment is unfair. 
If its finances had been more conservatively ordered, if its 
operations had been less flamboyant and its personnel had 
been more carefully selected, and if it had not undertaken to do 
everything at once, it might have marked a very decided advance 
in American Protestant life. Even as it is, it served to dis- 
close inner unities at least among the larger denominational bod- 
ies, and also to make plain that the genius of American Protes- 
tantism points toward denominational federation rather than 
organic union. 

In response to this new opposition to denominational rivalry 
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born of long past historical conditions, there has been a move- 
ment toward merging various bodies of the same name. Chief 
among them has been the reunion of the Free Baptists and Bap- 
tists, the long discussed merger of the Southern and Northern 
Methodist churches, and the union of the Cumberland Presby- 
terians with the Presbyterians of the North. Unique among 
such denominational rapprochement is the action of the Presby- 
terians, Methodists and Congregationalists of Canada in con- 
sidering the formation of an Organic Union. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, along with this development of 
denominational codperation has appeared a new sense of denomi- 
national significance. This is not accidental. Whatever may be 
the relative duplication of religious work itself, denominational- 
ism is the way in which the free religious life in America has 
developed. Whether or not it might have developed in some 
other way is out of the question. Denominations are here. 
The religious life of the American people naturally seeks ex- 
pression in them. 

The inner development of these denominations which runs 
parallel with this integrating process is toward a common mode 
of action. The more atomistic denominations, like the Baptists, 
Congregationalists and Disciples, have tended toward a more 
centralized organization, while those denominations already 
possessed of a centralized authority have tended toward the ex- 
tension of privileges toward laymen and women. 

Congregational polity makes each church independent, subject 
to no superior control. All such polity finds it difficult to get any 
codperative machinery which shall be efficient without possess- 
ing authority. What has happened in the case of the three great 
congregationally organized bodies, the Baptists, the Congrega- 
tionalists and the Disciples of Christ; is much the same. The 
independent churches directly or indirectly are now sending 
representatives to a national body, a Convention or Congress. 
These bodies have no authority, but do possess considerable 
power as the expression of these many thousands of little de- 
mocracies. To give such a central organization power would 
be a violation of the fundamental character of the denomina- 
tions themselves. The Presbyterians, of course, have a General 
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Assembly, synods and presbyteries, while other church bodies 
have bishops; but Baptists, Disciples and Congregationalists in 
their different types of national organization can organize policies 
but do not permit actual control of the independent churches. 

From the point of view of the political theorist or of the 
efficiency expert, such an organization looks hopeless. But in its 
actual operation it has proved efficient. Contributions have 
very markedly developed, unity of policy has arisen and a new 
sense of solidarity has appeared. The student of church history, 
however, will look with interest at the future development made, 
for it will be remarkable if these new institutions possessed of 
power without authority do not unconsciously drift into exer- 
cising authority. An unsuccessful attempt has already been 
made (1922) to get the national convention of the Northern 
Baptists committed to a recommendation of a Confession to 
the independent churches. The thorough religious democrat will 
therefore look with some apprehension at the latest governmen- 
tal danger which lies in any body possessed of real power. But 
precedents may be violated and ecclesiastical autocracy checked 
by the growing spirit of codperation already noticed. For in this 
new phase denominationalism seems an agent of codperation 
rather than of sectarianism. The likelihood of a more intense 
denominational solidification seems less than that of a regroup- 
ing of elements of denominationalism in conservatives devoted to 
a confessional orthodoxy, and progressives attempting to infil- 
trate society with the spirit and teaching of Jesus. 


During the last ten years a new emphasis has been laid upon 
religious education. It is sometimes said that the day of revivals 
is past, but such a statement is not borne out by facts. There 
probably never was a time when revivalism was more thoroughly 
organized, and it should be added, more lucrative. But along- 
side of this sort of religious activity there has developed a great 
interest in evoking the religious life during the period of child- 
hood and youth. This has led to the adoption of graded curricula 
for the Sunday School, better study material and better training 
for ministers and Sunday School teachers for teaching religion. 
This progress has quickened during the last decade. Denomi- 
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nations have always been careful to educate their youth, and the 
International Sunday School Association and similar organiza- 
tions have been of importance in church life. 

Twenty years ago a number of leading educators felt that the 
methods of religious education were inefficient. Under the 
inspiration of W. R. Harper, there was founded in 1903 the Re- 
ligious Education Association, which has from that day on repre- 
sented the genuinely scientific interest in its field. It has defi- 
nitely refused to produce textbooks and curriculum material, but 
it has conducted surveys and discussions which have had great 
influence in the development of religious education, both in 
schools and in churches. 

Within the last ten years interest in this field has very rapidly 
developed and expanded. Religious education, which used to be 
limited almost entirely to the study of the Bible, is now extended 
to the study of all phases of life. The material now being pro- 
duced for use in religious education is based on scientifically 
educational principles and is less interested in giving information 
than in giving control and direction to impulses and habits, 
especially of children and youth. Various church bodies are now 
producing new types of teaching material and the whole field of 
religious education is being studied. Ten years ago the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association ceased to prepare lesson 
material and this task was assigned to a committee appointed 
jointly by the International Sunday School Association, a Sunday 
School Council representing various evangelical Sunday School 
Boards, and the Boards of Religious Education. Within the 
last year the International Sunday School Association and the 
Sunday School Council have united in the International Sunday 
School Council of Religious Education. This new body, composed 
of representatives of denominational bodies and the International 
Sunday School Association, has ambitious plans for placing the 
educational agencies of the churches upon a psychological and 
social basis, as regards material, methods and organization. 

Theological seminaries, always in popular opinion examples of 
extreme academic training, have during these later years made 
decided changes for the better. The emphasis on Hebrew and 
Greek has been lessened or abandoned to give room for instruction 
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in more practical subjects. Such institutions as the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, Union Theological Seminary, 
Hartford Theological Foundation, the Theological School of Bos- 
ton University, Garrett Biblical Institute, Oberlin School of The- 
ology, Chicago Theological Seminary, and Yale Divinity School, 
have developed important departments conducting research as 
well as training in the field of religious education. In the case 
of other institutions not immediately connected with universities, 
like Auburn, Drew, the Pacific School of Religion, Iliff, Rochester, 
Newton, there is training in the subject. Within the Southern 
denominations beginnings of similar training have been made 
in Vanderbilt, Candler, Southern Methodist University, Fort 
Worth and Louisville (Baptist). In fact, with the exception of 
the more conservative institutions, all seminaries are emphasiz- 
ing religious education as a special discipline. Denominational 
colleges have established chairs of religious education, and at 
many State universities the denominations are establishing 
Bible Chairs and Houses for their students. In several State 
universities there are the beginnings of Schools of Religion organ- 
ized by the officers of these new institutions. 

A list of courses offered in the theological seminaries of the 
modern type is surprising. Practical (one might say clinical) 
training is being made a part of the curriculum under special 
instructors. Recreation and play, observation of economic and 
religious and social institutions, study of the curriculum, inves- 
tigation of the psychological reactions of children, the applica- 
tion of case methods to church study, the social survey, con- 
stitute essential elements of this new training for the ministry. 
Scholastic attainments are not belittled (for the leaders in the new 
field are also among the leaders in scholarship), but the ministry 
is now being recruited from men who are trained to interpret and 
meet the pressing needs of life rather than centre attention 
exclusively upon what are popularly known as “theological” 
subjects. And it may be added that the denominations are 
recognizing the new ministry by increase of salaries and pensions 
for their clergy as well as the erection of churches and parish 
houses, well equipped for educational and community activities. 
As one phase of this educational interest there is developing a 
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new vocation, that of director of religious education. Already 
hundreds of technically trained men and women have entered 
this attractive field. Two thousand textbooks as well as other 
literature have been published to meet the new needs. 

Largely because of this fresh approach to the understanding of 
the Christian religion, the new generation of ministers is more 
concerned with the needs of society and the individual as con- 
ditioned by his social environment than in the presentation of 
formal doctrine. Such a condition is the natural result of the 
historical approach to Christian teaching. The importance of 
Confessions for the Protestants of the seventeenth century is un- 
deniable, but modern life is less concerned with elaborate theo- 


logical systems than it is with the practical application of the 


teaching of Jesus to individual and social life. One has only to 
read the declarations of the representative bodies of Congrega- 
tionalists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians (Northern) 
and the Northern Baptists to see how far this new sense of 
mission has permeated Protestantism in America. 

While thus it may be said that religious education has been for 
a decade in the process of being revolutionized, it must also be 
noted that this new interest is by no means uniform. Each de- 
nomination has its conservative wing, largely composed of the 
elder generation and those untouched by modern thought. 
Aggressively opposed to the new tendencies are conservative 
Bible Institutes, unwilling to adopt any other than the inherited 
theological point of view. These institutions are in all denomi- 
nations, and champion the religious thinking of church members 
ignorant of and therefore out of sympathy with modern thought. 
They are attended by large numbers of men and women, most of 
them with only imperfect education, who are given instruction in 
a literalistic interpretation of the Bible, which is held to be 
verbally inspired, and who are inspired with a hostility to evolu- 
tion. The effect of such education is widely to be seen in those 
who undertake to combat the progress which marks the more 
highly educated and more effective religious leadership. 


Closely allied with this division of opinion as to religious 
education, both professional and lay, is that regarding the social 
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significance of Christianity. From the point of view of the con- 
servative wing of Protestantism the church has no share in social 
reconstruction, but should limit itself to ministration to the in- 
dividual, saving him from a future punishment in Hell. It is 
expected that such a “saved” person will observe the Ten Com- 
mandments, but he is not to be concerned in saving the world, 
which is believed to be lost. 

This attitude of mind involves something more than the 
traditional attitude of the church towards orthodoxy. There 
have always been groups of church members who have repro- 
duced the expectation of the primitive church that Christ is to 
return physically in the skies, descend to the earth, and after 
having established peace for a thousand years, engage in a final 
conflict and set up an eternal, holy kingdom, after having mas- 
sacred His enemies and having raised the bodies of the dead from 
their graves and judged all the human race. For the last few 
years, as after almost any period of war, there have been many 
persons known as Premillenarians, who insisted upon this view. 
They count among themselves Christians of saintly disposition, as 
well as those who are essentially propagandists. They do not 
believe that it is their business to do more than ameliorate the 
evils in the world, and openly announce that their hope includes 
the miraculous purification of the earth by fire as a precondition 
to the establishment of a new kingdom of the Saints, by Christ. 
Such a hope is less disturbing to vested privilege than to attempt 
the application of the teaching of Jesus to a social order. 

But despite all opposition there is a rising tide of interest in 
social matters among Protestant churches. A merely cursory 
examination of publishers’ lists will show that for twenty-five 
years literature upon the social aspects of Christianity has stead- 
ily increased in volume. This literature represents all shades of 
economic belief, but is at one in the conviction that religion must 
be concerned with social forces as well as with the individual. 
Especially has this conviction found expression during the past 
decade. Practically every large denomination has now its Com- 
mission on Social Service. As a rule these have adopted what is 
known as the “Social Creed” prepared by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. The various pronouncements 
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made by these religious bodies all indicate profound sympathy 
with the masses, and sometimes, as in the case of the Canadian 
Methodists, include a rather advanced economic philosophy. 
This social interest has found expression in a number of in- 
vestigations conducted by different religious bodies, as for 
example, that of the strike against the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, conducted by the Federal Council and the Social 
Service Commission of the Congregationalists, and the investi- 
gation of the steel strike by a committee appointed by the Inter- 
church World Movement. While there is a fair question as to 
the wisdom of such action, even among those sympathetic with 
the social application of Christianity, in the latter case the report 
was subjected to over-severe criticism by the representatives of 
the interests involved. The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, which in 1920 committed itself to social reform, has 
also been subjected to severe criticism. In some cases criticism 
of social activity of religious bodies has been accompanied by an 
attempt to discredit the institutions involved and to lessen their 
financial support. While this attack has to some extent been 
successful, it has not succeeded in crippling the work of the 
institutions and has served to raise up new friends for them. 
It is noteworthy that this social interest of the churches has 
not led to the formation of political parties or to the adoption of 
any Socialistic programme. Persons who believe in labor 
unions, collective bargaining, shorter labor hours, and some sort of 
self-determination on the part of employees have, it is true, been 
branded as Bolshevists, but such charges are sophomoric. So far 
from the clergy being touched with Communism, there are not even 
many professed Socialists among them. As a rule the churches 
have sought to avoid identifying moral and religious interest in 
social affairs with any particular social programme. Of course, 
such a policy does not meet with the approval of those who have 
programmes for which they wish the support of organized 
Christians. Nothing is more common than to have radicals, both 
serious and amateur, allege that the church is the creature of 
capitalism and that Protestant ministers are cowardly servants 
of their masters. I wish such critics knew the ministers as well as 
I. They might possibly find some basis for their charges in 
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certain ultra-conservative religious bodies, but they would find an 
increasing number of ministers who are fair and earnest preachers 
of a social gospel. From the point of view of social and economic 
evolution, it seems the more practical policy for the church to 
produce men of intelligent goodwill, eager to further economic 
justice and social transformation, rather than to champion revolu- 
tion. The effect of this policy is already apparent in the new 
attitude of the younger Christian business and professional men. 
In the church as everywhere a new generation is introducing new 
social ideals. 

Even among those church leaders who are not sympathetic with 
social reconstruction there is interest in reforms. Particularly 
is this true of Prohibition. With certain exceptions among the 
ethnic churches, the Protestant bodies have been almost uni- 
formly in favor of Prohibition. Ministers’ Meetings have 
practically unanimously supported the efforts to abolish the trade 
in liquor, and the Anti-Saloon League has appealed frankly to the 
churches for support. It has sometimes happened that this 
interest in Prohibition has led religious bodies into questionable 
political associations, but there can be no question as to the 
large share of the churches in bringing about the existing legis- 
lation regarding liquor. Protestant denominations, both in 
their local and their national bodies, have condemned other vices. 
They have disapproved of gambling and have been opposed to 
horse racing because of its prostitution to gambling devices. 

Although during the war the churches were of great signif- 
icance in the shaping up of public opinion and in developing the 
spirit of codperation among the people in general, they have 
pretty generally expressed themselves in favor of peace. Through 
the agency of the Federal Council the churches were able to give 
moral support to Secretary Hughes in the summoning of the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament. At the present time there 
is a widespread interest among the churches in the study of inter- 
national relations and the possibility of preventing war. In 
1915 the Federal Council and the Church Peace Union sent a sort 
of embassy to the Christians of Japan in the interest of a better 
mutual understanding between the nations. At the present 
time there is a well organized effort to bring the religious forces of 
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all the world together in a series of conferences for peace. One 
such conference has already been held and another is now being 
planned, by the World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, an organization subsidiary to the Church 
Peace Union, a body composed of representatives of Jews and 
Roman Catholics as well as Protestants. 

If the importance of a social force can be estimated by con- 
temporaries, there can be little doubt that during the past decade 
the social influence of the church has been increasingly felt. 

While politicians may sneer at ministers, they do not sneer at 
the action of the Ministers’ Meetings. In more than one State the 
clergy have been definitely influential in bringing about reforms 
in various departments of a city government. If this influence 
increases as rapidly in the next ten years as in the last, Protes- 
tant ministers are likely to have a very considerable influence in 
establishing public opinion and exposing governmental in- 
efficiency, especially in police administration. 


In the advances within Protestantism, the various denomi- 
nations are not wholly at one with themselves. Progress has 
given rise to a party of reaction, to which these changes seem 
apostasy. The desire for denominational codperation, the new 
education, the interest in the “social gospel”, the appropriation 
of the point of view and results of modern culture, have brought 
about a larger sympathy among the progressive elements in the 
various denominations than exists between them and the con- 
servatives within each denomination. 

This divergence was developing prior to 1914, but has rapidly 
organized itself since the war. In fact, it is in no small degree a 
product of war-psychology. War is the opposite of the Christian 
ideals of sacrifice and social-mindedness. It necessitates the 
development of hatred, and opposes the Christian demand for 
love. Fully aware of this logical antagonism between their 
ideals and their immediate tasks, the churches all but uniformly 
made the choice between the two evils: war for the maintenance 
of democratic institutions and ideals, and peace which would 
likely mean the curtailment of democracy and threaten more 
dangers to the nation. The pulpit became the mouthpiece of 
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idealistic militarism, and churches participated in the nation- 
wide activities of the government, aiding in the development of 
national spirit, which made victory inevitable. 

But the spiritual effect of such a diversion of interest was felt 
in the churches as well as in the nation at large. After having 
inculcated national enthusiasm for strife, it was difficult for the 
churches to turn to immediate peace. For a year or two after the 
war the churches were filled with discordant voices. Church 
members are after all human beings and carry over into the church 
life some, at least, of the attitudes and habits which have been 
engendered in other fields. The aftermath of the war was seen 
in the rise of theological controversy which still threatens to 
split certain denominations. 

This theological controversy was led usually by men who had 
given themselves over to the premillenarian type of religion and 
had preached it during the war. But while their spirit may have 
been derived from the hope which they made central, namely, 
the violent conquest of Christ over his enemies, their theology is 
that of the confessionalism of the seventeenth century, when in the 
conflict between Roman Catholicism, Lutheranism, Calvinism 
and Arminianism, it was the legitimate expression of a new social 
mind. They stand for what are called Fundamentals: an in- 
errant Scripture, the Virgin Birth of Christ, the substitutionary 
atonement, the physical resurrection, ascension and return of 
Christ. None of these, it will be observed, is in the field of 
morals. . 

This reactionary movement has become organized and financed 
in various types of organization, both national and local. The 
fact that the leaders in this so-called Fundamentalist movement 
are in the main elderly men, or those who have not had a thorough 
education along modern lines, suggests very properly that the issue 
raised is something more than theological. Strictly speaking, the 
so-called Modernist movement is not theological. It is seeking to 
lift Christianity out from the dogmatic into the moral and reli- 
gious atmosphere of Christ’s teaching. There are forces in our 
modern world which are altogether different from those of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There is now no serious 
need of theological discrimination between groups of Protestants. 
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The creative forces of our modern world are those which are en- 
deavoring to build up a morality in a society where old controls 
have practically disappeared. Women are no longer the property 
of men; monarchies have been destroyed or changed into democ- 
racies; industrial workers have been transformed from slaves into 
wage earners; social authority rests more on vast wealth than on 
feudal fiefs, and lies back of political power; individuals, becoming 
more personal, have become more impatient of inherited author- 
ity, more eager to establish new freedom in a new social order. 
And they know God is more than a Sovereign. In some way reli- 
gion must find its expression through the experience of democracy. 

Ecclesiastical or theological imperialism, whether it be in 
organization or dogma, must either oppose or adjust itself to this 
new social mind. Industrial and social questions and conflicts 
cannot be settled by the doctrines upon which the Fundamen- 
talists insist. However true they may be, they no longer function 
along constructive lines. It is therefore no accident that the 
Fundamentalist in his effort to rehabilitate the theology of a 
pre-democratic, pre-industrial, pre-scientific society should be as 
much of a Tory in social affairs as he is in theology. In both alike 
he fears fundamental changes planned in the name of divine 
love. 

Widely considered, therefore, the threatened schism in Protes- 
tantism is a struggle between two social minds. Theological 
differences are only aspects of deeper differences. The Modernist, 
though not denying the worth of the inherited formulas and insist- 
ing on the permanent values they expressed in the thought forms 
of their own day, wishes to treat religion from the point of view of 
moral and religious life in its widest aspects. The Fundamental- 
ist wishes to consider religion from the point of view of theology, 
and plans to prevent by law or other means the teaching of what 
he believes is opposed to the Bible. What is important to one is 
all but negligible to the other. They do not really belong to 
the same epoch. Fundamentalism is seventeenth century con- 
fessionalism redivivus. Modernism is a non-theological scientific 
application of the teaching and life of Jesus to twentieth century 
affairs. As the Renaissance led to the Reformation, so science is 
leading to Modernism. ~It is the extent and vigor of the new 
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religious thinking and action born of historical and literary crit- 
icism, the study of sociology, economics, psychology and perhaps 
most of all, of geology and biology, that has aroused the appre- 
hension of those church members who have not shared in the new 
world-view. As in the sixteenth century Christendom divided 
into those who held to the existing church with its cultus and 
dogmas and those who abandoned ecclesiastical regularity for the 
sake of a new statement of Christian theology and new organ- 
ization, so today what amounts to a new Reformation is in prog- 
ress. And today, true to the methods of the past, the forces of 
reaction are besieging legislatures (e.g. those of Kentucky, Florida, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Minnesota) to pass laws punishing the 
teaching of evolution in institutions supported by public funds, 
and are endeavoring to drive from teaching positions and pulpits 
those who venture to hold evolutionary views or theologies in- 
consistent with their beliefs about the Bible. The religion of 
authority is again endeavoring to control the religion of the spirit. 

Prophecy is always risky, but in the light of similar situations 
in the past it is not impossible that the movements may tend to- 
ward a new grouping of Protestant life. In such case, the older 
type of confessional Christianity will not disappear immediately, 
but it will be increasingly ineffective because of its maladjustment 
to the actual situation in which humanity is. The Modernist 
movement can hardly fail to proceed. But what will be the out- 
come of the new Reformation? Will the denominational struc- 
ture be broken up? Will there be two organized parties in Protes- 
tantism, Modernist churches on the one side and the survivals of 
Confessional churches on the other? Will the Christian interests, 
no longer seeking theological uniformity, express themselves in- 
creasingly in non-ecclesiastical organizations? 

These are questions raised by the tendencies of the last ten years 
in Protestantism. The next ten years will show what their 
answer will be. My judgment is that it will contain elements 


suggested by each question. 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 
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WHEN GERMANY OCCUPIED FRANCE 
BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


“I suacest that a comparison be made by an impartial court 
between Germany’s occupation of France in 1871 and the French 
occupation of Germany in 1923,” an old acquaintance of the 
American public, Count Johann Von Bernstorff, recently de- 
clared. An excellent suggestion, indeed. Comparisons are al- 
ways instructive—although dangerous at times. At any event, 
let us sit as an impartial court, and compare the two epochs. 

In 1871 Prussia, having defeated France, imposed a war in- 
demnity of $1,000,000,000, despite the fact that the entire war 
had been fought on French territory and that Prussia, so to say, 
had not even suffered so much as a broken window. To be sure 
that France paid to the very last cent, Prussia stipulated in the 
peace treaty that the German Army should occupy nineteen 
French Departments, in all about the size of Pennsylvania, 
as a guarantee. In so far as France paid off this indemnity, 
the German troops would evacuate strips of territory in gradual 
retrogression. And in fact the last German soldier left French 
soil in September, 1873, when the last French million had been 
paid. 

In 1919 France and her Allies, having defeated Germany, did 
not impose a war indemnity; but merely asked reparation for 
the terrible destruction of life and property. These reparations 
were set at $33,000,000,000, of which France and Belgium were 
to receive about $18,000,000,000. Unfortunately, they commit- 
ted an enormous blunder in not exacting guarantees. The 
Treaty of Versailles stipulates but one: the left bank of the Rhine. 
It has some value as a guarantee of security, but it has abso- 
lutely none as a productive guarantee, as the Allies on the Rhine 
could not receive a single pfennig in taxes, nor were they permit- 
ted to take so much as a stick of wood without payment. In 
consequence of this, Germany paid nothing, or next to nothing. 
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That is why France and Belgium have decided to take pro- 
ductive guarantees. They have decided to render productive 
the Rhineland, already in their hands; and to take further pro- 
ductive guarantees in the Ruhr, the principal mining and in- 
dustrial centre of their debtor. 

Between the two occupations—that of some fifty years ago, 
and that of to-day—there is therefore at least one resemblance: 
both have been effected to obtain productive guarantees. To 
be sure to get the billion dollars that it had arbitrarily required 
France to pay, Germany in 1871 took a strong grip on nineteen 
French Departments. To be sure to get something on the 
eighteen billion dollars owed by Germany for damage done, 
France and Belgium have caused her to mortgage the Rhineland 
and the Ruhr. “We shall not hold this mortgage a single day 
longer than it is absolutely necessary,” have declared both 
Premier Poincaré and Premier Theunis. By this they mean that 
they will evacuate the Rhineland and the Ruhr as soon as they 
are paid, just as the Germans evacuated the east of France as 
soon as they had been paid. 

Here we have the only analogy between the two occupations. 
Aside from that, all is different. The people in the occupied 
territory were not possessed of the same state of mind in 1871 
as those of 1923, when the tables have turned; nor have the occu- 
pying forces ever thought of employing in 1923 the beastly meth- 
ods that the occupying forces employed in 1871. 

President Thiers, who was in 1871 at the head of the French 
Government, and who was possessed of a large soul in a little 
body, had but one idea—the execution of every clause in the 
peace treaty as soon as possible, in order to be rid as quickly as 
was humanly possible of German occupation. He wrote a char- 
acteristic letter on May 4, 1871, after the conclusion of the 
peace preliminaries and before the Treaty of Frankfort had been 
signed. This letter was addressed to General Von Fabrice, 
Commander-in-Chief of the German troops of occupation. It 
was as follows:— 

When, with deep pain, I was obliged to sign the peace preliminaries, I 
resolutely decided to accept the inevitable, as I saw that, despite all, France 
had more to gain from immediate peace than from the continuation of a war 
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that had a deplorable inception, and which was carried on in an equally de- 
plorable manner. Having come to this conclusion, so cruel for me, I did not 
desire to re-plunge my country into the war because of an inconsequence. 

I thought of but two things—to make a definite peace with Germany; and 
to end our civil war. I cannot imagine therefore that my intentions can be 
misunderstood. 

My confidence in the fecundity of my country has always been great; and 
it is this confidence that has caused me to contract engagements that are 
terribly cruel. Then again, I had thought, and I still think, that every day 
that France delays the renaissance of her commercial and industrial activity, 
she will suffer a hundred times more than any good that may accrue to her 
from an attenuation of the peace terms by further agitation. 


It was thus that President Thiers addressed himself to the 
German Commander-in-Chief. It is very doubtful whether Count 
Von Bernstorff could produce before any court a similar missive 
addressed in 1919 by President Ebert either to Marshal Foch or 
to General Degoutte. It is still more doubtful that President 
Ebert has issued instructions to his Regierungspresidenten of the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr, similar to those issued by President 
Thiers to the prefects of the French Departments occupied by 
Germany, which were as follows: 


VeRSAILLES, February 11, 1872—noon. 

I have already issued, and I again reiterate the formal order whereby all 
conflict with the German Army and its leaders must be carefully avoided. 
This order is of highest importance, as it concerns to the greatest degree the 
safety of the State and the alleviation of the suffering inflicted by the occu- 
pation. 

Two points in particular must be given every consideration — the billeting 
of the German troops; and the celebration of religious ceremonies on Sun- 
days and holidays by the Germans. 

With regard to billeting, housing facilities must be arranged for as soon as 
possible, and care must be taken to be on good terms with the local heads of 
the German army, so that they may have no pretext whatsoever for complaint. 

With regard to religious ceremonies, assure the Germans of all facilities, so 
that they may follow out the precepts of their faith. Should you be unable 
to decide the French priests to lend their churches for a few hours, find 
premises for religious worship elsewhere—preferably the Town Hall. 

Break any resistance that may be offered by the mayors, who must not 
insist in refusing your requests, which are in the higher interests of the State. 
Speak in the name of the Government and enforce obedience. 

Serious motives cause me to order these dispositions. 

(Signed) A. Turers. 
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Not only did President Thiers desire to avoid all unpleasant 
incidents; but he even wanted the French officials to show every 
courtesy towards the German occupying forces. Incidents that 
occurred during the celebration in honor of the birthday of the 
old Kaiser Wilhelm, March 22, 1872, are typical. 

Eight days before the birthday celebration, an order was 
issued by Berlin advising General Von Manteuffel, commanding 
the Army of Occupation, to cause his troops to celebrate the day 
as solemnly as if they had been in Germany. Joy was to be 
shown everywhere in military reviews, parades, military music, 
artillery salvos, and special dinners for officers and men. Count 
de Saint-Vallier, who was then French High Commissioner with 
the German Army of Occupation, advised President Thiers of 
this order, and asked, “Is it necessary, in order to be perfectly 
correct, that our prefects and sub-prefects visit the German 
commanders and leave their cards?” To this, President Thiers 
replied: 

We are now at peace with Prussia. We therefore owe the German Govern- 
ment the usual politeness extended by one friendly Government to another— 
as the Germans claim to be now that peace has been made. . . . We 
must not ask our military leaders to observe these calls, as their souvenirs 
of the unhappy war are still too recent and too painful to ask them to forget 
so soon. But, I think that our prefects and sub-prefects ought to pay the 
usual visit demanded by etiquette, without too much show. I think that a 
personal visit would be much better than simply the leaving of a card. 


Such was the spirit that prevailed in French official circles 
during the German occupation of France from 1871 to 1873. Is 
there anything approaching this in official circles of the Rhine- 
land and the Ruhr during the present occupation? Has Presi- 
dent Ebert ever issued instructions as dignified as those issued 
by President Thiers? And, what would the Germans say if on 
the next birthday of Premier Poincaré the French troops were to 
parade and French artillery fired salvos in Duesseldorf and in 
Essen? Would the German officials pay their respects to Gen- 
eral Degoutte and to High Commissioner Tirard? But, let us 
see now the spirit that prevailed in German military circles 
during the occupation of France. It was a spirit of domination 
and conquest. It was a spirit of brutal authority. The con- 
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querors did not permit a single demonstration on the part of 
their victims. Not a single act, not a single word, not a single 
gesture of insubordination, was permitted to pass without severe 
punishment. 

The first incident took place in July, 1871, at the Palace of 
Versailles. General Von Manteuffel, Commander of the German 
Army of Occupation, came to see President Thiers; but made 
a mistake of one day in the appointment, coming just twenty- 
four hours sooner than he had been expected. He arrived in 
the midst of a lunch offered to the French Generals and Depu- 
ties. President Thiers saw that he was obliged to ask him to 
lunch; but there were two prominent French soldiers present, 
Marshal MacMahon and General Ducrot. The Marshal re- 
fused to shake hands with General Von Manteuffel; and General 
Ducrot refused to sit at the table with a Prussian. President 
Thiers took General Ducrot to one side, and said: “It is absolutely 
necessary in the interests of the Republic to show one’s self to 
be polite with a personage who by his official standing is entitled 
to all our respects. However, if you cannot support his presence, 
I permit you to leave.” And General Ducrot retired. The 
incident, however, did not escape the attention of General Von 
Manteuffel, who, immediately after the lunch, called on the 
French Minister of War, and asked for immediate apologies; 
which both Marshal MacMahon and General Ducrot were 
obliged to present. 

Another incident, that occurred several weeks later, was more 
serious. A fight had taken place between German soldiers and 
French civilians in the suburbs of Paris and two German 
soldiers were wounded — one mortally. The French civil- 
ians who were guilty of this murder were arrested and judged at 
Melun. The attitude of the French magistrates and of the 
Prosecuting Attorney was irreproachable. The latter demanded 
the application of the severest penalties; but the jury, carried 
away by the oratory of Lachaud, who was one of the most elo- 
quent French lawyers, gave a verdict of acquittal. Prince Bis- 
marck was furious when he learned of the verdict. On December 
7, 1871, he addressed a note to his Paris representative, Count 
Von Arnim, of which General Von Manteuffel himself said, “I 
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am really surprised at its brutal violence and outrageous per- 
fidy.”” Bismarck wrote to his Ambassador: 


Were it possible for us to adopt the judicial doctrines of the Melun Court, 
the law of reprisal would cause us to leave unpunished all murders of French- 
men residing in German territory. But the moral culture and the honorable 
sentiment of the German people, exclude anything of the kind. . . . In 
the future, with regard for German feelings, we shall not hold ourselves back 
but shall be obliged, in similar cases, to demand the extradition of the culprits; 
and should this extradition be refused, to arrest other Frenchmen and take 
them as hostages to Germany. We may even be obliged, in cases of extreme 
necessity, to take even more severe measures. 


Never before had such a brutal threat been recorded in dip- 
lomatic archives. If, in 1921, after the acquittals of the 
Leipzig court, one of the Allied Governments had sent a sim- 
ilar note to Berlin, what would Germany have said? 

This continued for thirty months, from March, 1871, to 
September, 1873. An imprudent phrase gave immediate rise 
to reprisals. A small Parisian sheet, Le Soir, having, for in- 
stance, remarked that “the inhabitants of Nancy turned from 
the Germans in disgust, when they encountered them in the 
street, as from so much detritus”, the entire German staff frothed 
at the mouth with rage. And, the following day, when the 
Mayor of Nancy called on General Von Treschkow, the German 
Commander, to ask him a promised favor, the latter replied in 
red rage, banging his fist on the table, “The detritus of the streets 
can accord nothing to those who thus qualify it.” 

Another example of the treatment accorded by the Germans 
is that of a monument put up near the Marne in memory of 
forty-nine French soldiers, who had been made prisoners by the 
Prussians during the war, and who were killed when they tried 
to escape. The inhabitants rather imprudently engraved the 
following inscription on this monument: “Here the Prussians 
massacred forty-nine French soldiers, who had been disarmed 
and were without defence, being prisoners of war, August 25, 
1870.” The German Headquarters Staff immediately demanded 
that the mayor of the town who had permitted this inscription 
be court-martialed; and General Von Manteuffel spoke of sending 
a squadron of Uhlans forcibly to remove the inscription. 
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This same General, who, despite all, showed himself to be 
human enough and generous enough during the occupation, 
having learned that, contrary to the orders of President Thiers, 
a theatre had been put at the disposition of the German troops 
for their religious services, wrote to the President at once, “‘I beg 
your Excellency to give immediate orders that theatres shall no 
longer be offered to us for our religious services. This causes my 
blood to boil, just as it does that of my soldiers.” 

And Count de Saint-Vallier, the French High Commissioner, 
himself wrote to President Thiers: “‘“You know how touchy the 
Germans are and how much they stand on ceremony. In my 
daily business with them I must show a great deal of reserve and 
circumspection. I am also forced to ask much from the staff of 
my mission. I consequently beg that you send me only secretaries 
who will not offend the Germans and who will be persona grata 
to them.” A mountain of similar documents may be piled up 
and produced before the impartial court demanded by Count 
Von Bernstorff. They would clearly show the marked difference 
between the occupation of 1871 and that of 1923. On one side 
stands brutality; on the other leniency and self-restraint. 

But the most impressive document before the court would 
indeed be the Treaty of Frankfort itself. It stipulated that the 
French must pay before March 4, 1874, an indemnity of $1,000,- 
000,000. Now, the last cent of this indemnity was paid on 
September 5, 1873—six months before the time set! 

The old Kaiser,Wilhelm I, was amazed, when he heard that 
he would get his money before it was due. He called himself on 
the French Embassy in Berlin and, seizing the hand of the French 
Ambassador, Count de Gontaut-Biron, he exclaimed: “I can’t 
find words to express my astonishment and admiration! It is 
simply wonderful!” Of course, it must indeed have seemed 
wonderful to a German monarch. France had lost at the terrible 
game of war, and she was willing to pay. A Prussian cannot 
understand this: if he loses, he never pays. 

It was so fifty years ago—it is so to-day. But France and 
Belgium will see to it that, at least once in the history of the 
world, Germany, having lost, will pay. 

STEPHANE LAUZANNE. 




















“WHAT DO WE CARE FOR ‘ABROAD”?”’ 
BY OSCAR KING DAVIS 


ForeEIen trade is the international exchange of goods—the 
buying of imports as well as the selling of exports. American 
foreign trade consists not only of selling to the people of other 
countries some of the things that we produce and they need or 
want, but also of taking from them some of the things that they 
produce and we desire or must have. Desire is often as great an 
incentive to purchase as need. We purchase from other countries 
many things similar to those that we produce. Also we sell to 
other countries many things similar to those that they produce. 
Variety of product in the same line stimulates competition, pre- 
vents exorbitant prices, widens the range of selection for the 
individual purchaser, and often improves the market and in- 
creases total sales. 

Foreign traders say that this trade affects the welfare of every 
man, woman, and child in the United States. But most Ameri- 
cans pay little attention to it. Many think it is of no great 
importance to the nation because it is relatively small compared 
to our vast domestic commerce. Not many years ago the 
President himself—not Mr. Harding, however—took that view. 
Some persons who call themselves economists believe—or affect 
to believe—that we should be better off without foreign trade. 
Occasionally some man arises to voice the pious wish that we 
might have none of it, and that there might be a greater Chinese 
Wall around this country that would absolutely keep out all 
things foreign. That wish has even found expression among the 
statesmen in Congress. It was a Senator who propounded the 
famous question: “‘ What do we care for ‘Abroad’?” 

There are a great many things in our everyday life so obvious 
that they are often overlooked or ignored. The way in which 
foreign trade touches us all is one of them. Take a simple illus- 
tration, familiar in some respects, unfamiliar, probably, in others. 
What concern has “Babe” Ruth with foreign trade? 
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All of us in the United States and many persons in other 
countries know “Babe” Ruth as a baseball player. But this is 
probably the first time he has been celebrated in public as con- 
cerned with our overseas commerce. Yet his professional exist- 
ence depends absolutely on foreign trade. The Hon. Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis is the High Commissioner of baseball, and as 
such he is reported to have a salary of $50,000 a year. Without 
foreign trade his salary would disappear, and there would have to 
be an inconceivable reorganization of the business of baseball in 
order to preserve any semblance of the game. Several millions 
of dollars are invested in baseball in the United States, and all 
this investment is dependent for its continued safety as well as 
for profit upon foreign trade. There is very much more in this 
business than the mere playing of games for public amusement 
at a price. In the game itself there is a large organization, 
employing in all the professional and semi-professional leagues 
and associations some hundreds or thousands of young men. 
Behind the actual public exhibitions there is a widely ramified 
service of supply. Equipment for the game includes uniforms, 
clothing, shoes, masks, guards, gloves, pads, bats, and balls, 
construction of stadia or other grandstands, transportation and 
hotel service. 

All this depends on the maintenance of our foreign trade, with- 
out which it would cease. 

Behind the professional game are the thousands and millions of 
amateur players, in every city and hamlet, and on almost every 
farm throughout the country. These, too, have their service of 
supply, dependent, like the other, on foreign trade. , All baseballs 
are made in part of rubber. Some of them contain cork. 
Neither rubber nor cork is or can be produced in the United 
States. Rubber is a positively essential element in the manu- 
facture also of footballs, tennis balls, and all the range of balls 
for games. And then there is golf, the game itself imported, not 
to mention the rubber in the balls with which it is played. With- 
out foreign trade we should have no rubber, and the vast organi- 
zation of sports in this country, built upon it, would disappear. 

Nor would those who make their living in one way or another 
out of these sports be the only ones unhappily affected by stop- 
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ping the importation of rubber. Its employment in articles of 
sport is only one of a great number of its uses, many of which 
intimately affect the lives of all of us. Crude rubber to the value 
of more than three hundred million dollars a year is imported 
into this country from the tropics. The manufacture of it here 
into the hundreds of articles of daily and hourly use by millions 
of our people employs the labor of many thousands of men and 
women, all of whom earn their living through foreign trade. 

But this is only one side of the shield. All this rubber that we 
use must be paid for, and payment is made in products of our 
industry or agriculture which the peoples of the countries where 
the rubber is produced want more than they want their rubber, 
just as we want this rubber more than we want our own products. 
These products of ours which go abroad to pay for rubber require 
in their production the labor of many more thousands of men 
and women. So in this one article there is a vast ramification 
of direct and indirect interest, which in itself touches pretty much 
every community and every individual in the country. 

The fact is that in this country we use a great many more things 
which come from other countries than most of us realize. We 
overlook the obvious. The use of many articles and materials of 
foreign origin has become so much a matter of everyday habit 
with us that we accept them automatically, and in many cases 
have no thought that in doing so we are taking part in foreign 
trade. Consider, for a minute or two, the use of preserved fruits 
and vegetables—canned goods. The consumption of these foods 
in the United States is very great. There are, roughly, in this 
country some twenty-two million families. It is probably a fair 
estimate to say that in each family, on an average of once a day, 
use is made of some “put up” food product,—meats, fruits, or 
vegetables that have been packed for later use in tin or glass 
containers. One concern alone sells over 30,000,000 cases of 
soups a year, with four dozen tins in a case. This use of pre- 
served food products has had an incalculable effect in the diversi- 
fication of our modern life. It has facilitated our industrial 
development, through lessening the importance of proximity to 
sources of food supply, and has improved our general condition of 
living by giving us, during several months of the year, palatable 
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and appetizing vegetables and fruits which otherwise we should 
have to use in their dried or desiccated state, or do without. 

All this is made possible by foreign trade. Canned goods are 
put up in glass jars or in tins. If in glass jars there is either a 
metal cap, in which tin is an element, or a glass top held down by 
wires made of steel coated with a mixture of zinc and tin. In 
either case a rubber ring is absolutely essential in sealing the jars. 
But tin, like rubber, comes from foreign countries, most of it now 
from the Straits Settlements, the Malay Peninsula, China and 
Bolivia. Without tin and rubber some other method of canning 
fruits and vegetables might be found, but it would surely be much 
more troublesome and inconvenient, and probably more expen- 
sive. Fruits are sometimes put up in bottles, which are corked 
and sealed usually with wax, sometimes under a soft tin and lead 
top. The corks come from Spain or Portugal. 

We all wear shoes, or boots. Most good shoes are made out of 
materials gathered from all over the globe. The average Ameri- 
can takes it for granted that because the shoes he wears are made 
in this country they are made out of American materials. Also 
he is inclined to think that good leather is about all there is in a 
good shoe. But in point of fact it is only one, the chief of course, 
of a large number of materials. Moreover, we make so many 
boots and shoes in this country, most of which we wear ourselves, 
and some we export, that our shoemakers require more leather 
than can be produced from the hides of cattle and horses raised 
here. Our leather makers are searching the world, all the time, 
for hides and skins to keep our industries busy. 

The best sole leather is made from the heavy hides of the big 
steers grown in the southwestern part of the United States 
and in Australia and the Argentine Republic. Only about forty 
per cent of the sole leather used by American shoemakers is made 
from home-grown hides. Consequently the chances are three 
out of five that the soles of any man’s shoes were made from 
foreign hides. These hides come to the United States to be 
tanned. In that process bichromate of potash, probably from 
Germany, and quebracho, from Paraguay or Brazil, are used. 
Thus the soles of our shoes are likely to be the product of four or 
five countries and three continents. Heels for men’s and boys’ 
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shoes are made usually of leather, fastened together with nails 
made of a special kind of steel produced in Pittsburgh, in which 
manganese, from Brazil, is an essential part. 

The upper of a good shoe is sewed to the sole through the welt. 
The welt is first cemented to the sole with a mixture of asphalt, 
probably from Venezuela, and rubber, from Brazil or the Straits. 
Then the upper is sewed to the welt with linen thread, made from 
flax grown in Russia or the Argentine and spun in Ireland or 
Scotland. The fancy stitching in the upper is of silk from China 
or Japan, and so is the label bearing the maker’s name. The 
soft tops of high shoes are made usually of goat skins, produced 
probably in India or China, possibly in South America. The 
tongue in high grade shoes is likely to be Australian kangaroo 
skin. 

The little metal eyelets and hooks for the laces are made of a 
composition of nickel from Canada, tin from Malaya or Bolivia, 
and zinc from Missouri or Mexico. They are covered with a 
special polish in which several tropical products, like sandarac 
from Africa, divi-divi from Borneo, tragacanth from Persia, and 
gum arabic from Egypt, are used. 

The shoes here described have nothing uncommon about them. 
They are made and worn by the million in this country, and 
millions more are exported to help toward paying for the foreign 
materials essential to their manufacture. There are in them 
materials from every continent on the globe. When you wear 
them the whole world is contributing to your comfort. 

Illustrations might be multiplied almost without number, and 
all of them taken from the commonest facts of our everyday life. 
It would not make the point any more clear. We are taking all 
these products of every nook and corner of the world and using 
them to increase the comfort and convenience of our life. No 
doubt we could do without some, perhaps many, of them, but we 
will not. And since we insist not only in refusing to surrender any 
of the comforts that we have developed for ourselves, but also in 
seeking for more, we demand that our traders and manufacturers 
shall go on searching around the world for the means and materials 
to improve our enjoyment of life. 

We mean to take, in increasing quantities, from all the world, 
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such of its products as we find useful or convenient. That is our 
import trade. We must pay for them, and there is only one way 
of doing so. That is with our own products. That is our export 
trade. 

That brings us to a very curious feature of American mass 
psychology. Most of us mean only exports when we speak of 
foreign trade. Most of us also have a queer, intangible, and 
almost indefinable fear of imports. We think of imports, 
commonly, not in terms of the baseball and other things that we 
enjoy yet could not have without imports, but only in terms of 
those highly competitive articles which do or may interfere with 
the American manufacturer’s enjoyment of the domestic market. 
We do not, as a rule, stop to consider that competitive imports 
are only a small minority of our total imports. We do not re- 
member that more than half of what we buy abroad comes from 
the tropics and is not or cannot be produced here at home. We 
overlook the fact that more than half of the remainder—of non- 
tropical origin—is raw material, the importation of which means 
employment for our labor and our capital, activity and prosper- 
ity. Itis really curious that so many of us should so persistently 
ignore these very plain and important facts. But there is 
another plain fact, the failure to understand which is stranger 
still. The imports which we take from other countries constitute 
their power to take the products of our industry that we are so 
eager to sell. The export manager is happy when an order comes 
from a new foreign customer. But before that order is approved 
for manufacture the credit man wants to know what the new 
customer has with which to buy. 

The illustrations given, and scores more that might be given, 
show one way in which our import trade touches the life and 
adds to the comfort of every one of us. When it is realized how 
it also pays for our exports, the production of which keeps our 
industry busy and our people employed, it is not so hard to under- 
stand why the foreign traders say that this trade affects the wel- 
fare of every man, woman and child in the United States. 


Oscar Kine Davis. 


























PAYING FOR WORKMEN’S MISFORTUNES 
BY GORTON JAMES 


Society has many bills to pay. One of the important points 
of contrast between one nation and another is its method of dis- 
tributing among its members the responsibility for paying them. 
In the United States, for instance, we believe that each individ- 
ual or group which runs a charge account with society should 
pay his or its own bill. That produces, we believe, a healthier 
body politic, containing a greater proportion of self-supporting 
and self-respecting individuals. The bills against society which 
are to be discussed in this article are those arising from the mis- 
fortunes of our manual workers—the cost of human calamities. 

One of these bills which must be paid somehow, by someone, 
is that for supporting persons who are out of employment. A 
year and two years ago people in this country, aghast at the un- 
employment reports, discussed this question at great length 
without coming to any definite conclusion as to how the bill 
could be paid by collective effort without throwing over our cher- 
ished rule that each person must pay his own way. Above all 
we abhor paternalism. Yet some action is imperative. 

Unemployment is cited first among the workers’ misfortunes 
because it has been strikingly forced on our attention of late, but 
it is only one of the big bills for meeting human calamities which 
society is constantly paying out of its gross receipts before net 
profits are distributed. Persons who have been hurt or who are 
sick, together with their dependents, are taken care of because, 
under the unwritten laws of human nature, society cannot let 
them suffer. Families deprived of their breadwinner by prema- 
ture death—old people who have become too feeble to earn their 
own living—all must be supported. 

Here is the point to dwell upon. The nature or even the exist- 
ence of the life-preserving force may be questioned if you will, but 
the fundamental fact remains that somehow the costs of the mis- 
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chances of life are paid by someone else if the victim is unable to 
finance them himself. 

In the first place it is at once apparent that among the millions 
of families whose breadwinners are out of work, have been hurt, 
are sick, have grown superannuated or have been killed, there are 
many who have saved enough money to carry them through the 
period of trouble. There is a vast horde of persons, however, 
whose savings are insufficient to keep them alive until the income 
they normally depend upon can be started again. Studies of 
charity cases have shown that only a small percentage of this 
group is without funds because of thriftlessness—more than 60 
per cent of them are in this condition because of circumstances 
over which they have had no control. Encouragement of thrift 
therefore is not the solution. 

The same risks that face the workers today faced them in the 
eighteenth and the first part of the nineteenth century. But then 
their relative importance was far different. Sickness and death 
from epidemics and plagues were the workers’ first fears. The 
disability of old age was not a great problem, for in those days 
there always seemed to be some occupation open for an old per- 
son. It was not until the Industrial Revolution brought in 
machinery and factory organization that the risks of accidents 
and unemployment began to overshadow in importance the risks 
of sickness and premature death. 

Before the Industrial Revolution the masters, as a group, ac- 
cepted without question the costs of the calamities of their em- 
ployees. But with the introduction of the factory system, the 
preaching of Adam Smith’s doctrine of non-interference, and the 
conception of democracy as a political ideal, employers of the new 
régime threw off the load with the easy excuse that men wished to 
be their own masters and responsible for their own risks. In 
reality, private charity then had to pick up the burden, and it has 
not proved a satisfactory arrangement. 

The interesting thing about the problem is that, though the 
fact is not always realized, we in the United States have developed 
methods of our own which are quite different, both in their mode 
of operation and their effectiveness, from those which have been 
established in other countries. We build our social machinery 
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on the theory of democracy. We look to individuals rather than 
to the government to accomplish our purposes wherever possible. 

European nations began to realize their responsibilities toward 
the workers in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and there 
followed considerable social legislation intended to mitigate the 
evils of accidents, old age, sickness, and unemployment. 

Germany took the lead in social legislation by passing her first 
sickness insurance law in 1883, and accident insurance law in 
1884, and an old age pension law in.1889. Each of these laws 
distributed the costs in different proportions among the various 
groups of society. But, in the main, the German theory was to 
give the government the chief responsibility. The shares in 
which the cost was distributed varied under the different laws, 
but in general the assessments were levied; (1) on the people as a 
whole in proportion to their wealth through taxes; (2) on the 
employers in proportion to the size of their payroll; and (3) on 
the employees themselves, each being required to pay a small 
amount so that he would not feel he was getting something for 
nothing. In effect, the employers, under the German system, 
pay a large part of the total cost of the various forms of insurance 
when both direct payments and indirect taxation are considered. 
Note, however, that the government apportions the cost and 
distributes the benefits. The employers in the German system 
are little more than passive contributors to a socialistic mecha- 
nism, 

Following the lead of Germany, England passed similar social 
legislation but did not throw the financial burden on the em- 
ployers so much as on the wealth of the country. For example, 
old age pensions are paid out of taxes and sickness insurance is 
subsidized by the government, which arranges for medical service 
and decides what portions of the fund shall go to the doctor and 
to the druggist. The English method of meeting these risks has 
tended to remove the expense of employees’ misfortunes from the 
cost of manufactured goods and to assess it against profits after 
they have been distributed. The result has been to enable 
Great Britain to transact business at a lower point in the scale of 
cost and to give her a theoretical competitive advantage over 
those countries which add this expense to the cost of production. 
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In all the foreign countries, to a greater or less degree, the 
workers look to their governments for protection and for aid in 
times of trouble. In contrast to these systems which are thus 
fundamentally socialistic, we in the United States have placed 
the burden, wherever it has been definitely placed at all, theoret- 
ically on the shoulders of individuals. But we have built up large 
private organizations principally for the purpose of carrying the 
cost of supporting dependents when their breadwinners have 
ceased providing for them. And then we have always looked to 
the employers to help their employees individually in time of 
misfortune. Our charity workers nearly always appeal first to 
the breadwinner’s last employer in seeking aid for destitute 
families. 

Through legislative enactment specifying that benefits shall 
be provided for government emp!oyees in certain cases of mis- 
fortune, the people of this country give a pretty clear indica- 
tion of what burdens they think private employers should carry. 
Private employers, it is true, on the ground that they are not 
wholly responsible, are not always willing to assume all the 
burden that people would pile on them, and in many cases they 
are quite justified in the stand they take. In the case of in- 
dustrial accidents, for instance, how could it be fair to charge the 
employer for the cost of an accident caused wholly by the negli- 
gence of his employees? Obviously the employer is not re- 
sponsible. But someone must pay the bill, and, most often, 
neither the employee who has been injured, nor his family, is able 
to pay it. Charitable organizations should not be expected to 
help in the case of work accidents, for they carry big burdens of 
their own already without this addition. Who shall pay? Our 
answer to this question is where our methods differ from almost 
all European practices. 

Our States decreed, beginning in 1910 and following one after 
another until all but five out of the forty-eight have concurred, 
that, whether they are responsible or not the employers should 
pay the bills for industrial accidents. Most of the States have 
given the employers several choices of methods of paying, but all 
the laws specify when and how much shall be paid for each kind of 
accident. The methods are usually that of insuring the risk in 
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a mutual association, a private insurance company, or a State 
fund, although some States permit certain companies to pay their 
own accident compensation direct if they are strong enough finan- 
cially to undertake the liability alone. 

The results of thus throwing the burden on the employers, 
instead of apportioning the cost on the basis of responsibility and 
setting up a governmental agency to administer it, have been sur- 
prising in the extreme and have taught the world a new lesson in 
social organization. The number of accidents and their gross 
cost to society has been reduced beyond the wildest dreams of the 
original authors of accident compensation laws. And at the same 
time employers have saved money instead of adding a new item 
to their costs of doing business as was expected. How was that 
result brought about? In the first place, the expensive legal 
machinery which had grown up around the old methods of taking 
accident cases to court was eliminated by specifying what should 
be paid in practically every kind and degree of industrial acci- 
dent. A simple procedure was provided for cases of dispute. 
That saving was more or less evident beforehand, but the big 
item that had not been foreseen was the indirect result of placing 
the whole cost of accidents squarely on the shoulders of the em- 
ployers. True, they could pass on the cost in the prices of their 
goods, but also they could save money by reducing the number of 
accidents. 

The humanitarian motive to prevent accidents was thus rein- 
forced by a direct financial motive. It was very effective. 
Manufacturers making safety devices and guards who could not 
sell their wares before 1910 found themselves the proprietors of 
thriving businesses after the compensation laws were passed. It 
paid the employer to prevent his employees from being careless. 
Before the enactment of those laws it was “‘none of his business”’ 
if the workers did not want to be careful, but now it was money 
in his pocket if he could educate his force to careful habits. 
Workmen’s compensation laws must be recognized as a very 
successful method of dealing with the great national expense of 
industrial accidents. They distribute the burden among a group 
which could pass it along to the consuming public, but they also 
encourage and reward serious efforts to reduce the burden, 
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Society gained the sum of the individual savings all along the 
line. 

The expense of accidents, however, is the only one of the 
workers’ risks which has been the subject of legislation generally 
in the United States. Germany and England have gone much 
further and have dealt with old age, sickness, and invalidity by 
insurance methods. Again their plan has been to establish 
governmental agencies to assume the responsibility and to direct 
the operation of the plans. The only American legislation with 
respect to superannuation has been the establishment of many 
different schemes for collecting funds and paying pensions to 
government employees, especially policemen, firemen, and school 
teachers, by States or municipalities and to civil service employees 
by the Federal Government. These laws deal only with cases 
where the government is the employer, and nowhere in the coun- 
try have private employers been told what they must do for their 
old employees. These various pension systems may perhaps be 
accepted as an expression of the public attitude toward the re- 
sponsibility of the employer for his employees in their old age; 
testimony that the people believe that the employer has an 
obligation, be it moral or merely one of expediency, to look after 
the persons who have grown feeble in his service. 

Moreover, the employers apparently have sensed the feeling on 
the part of the public and without legislation they frequently as- 
sume the responsibility in a great variety of ways for the old age 
of their employees. No very successful methods have been 
worked out yet, however, for dealing with this problem. It is 
hoped that some way can be evolved soon which will distribute 
the burden more fairly. Nevertheless the hesitation of the people 
of this country in attacking this problem is merely another 
healthy manifestation of the American abhorrence of socialistic 
methods depending upon the assumption of the responsibility by 
the Government instead of by individuals—methods which are the 
outgrowth of the old paternalistic philosophy of government and 
not as far advanced in the scale of social organization, we believe, 
as our philosophy of democracy. 

When a method is proposed which is American in its operation 
we shall see its widespread adoption, but until then we must not 
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look for anything but a continuance of the “hit or miss”, in- 
formal expedients for taking care of the superannuation problem. 

Sickness is another large item of social expense for which no 
system satisfactory to Americans has been evolved. Most em- 
ployers of large groups of workers have found that they save 
money by providing medical services, nurses, dispensaries, and 
competent doctors to look out for the health of the employees and 
to work for prevention of sickness within the group. 

Group health insurance, through which a few employers have 
insured their employees in recent years, is expensive, and malin- 
gering is difficult to detect, so this form of insurance has not been 
accepted widely as the best means for distributing the cost of 
sickness. Sickness remains today as one of the principal causes 
of destitution found by our charitable organizations. 

Premature death of the breadwinner as a financial calamity to 
the family has long been dealt with by life insurance. Hundreds 
of thousands of individual policies are sold annually by large in- 
surance companies to our working population for premiums of 
ten to twenty-five cents a week. The cost of administration, 
selling and collecting premiums, lapsed policies and clerical work 
averages over 50 per cent of the premiums according to sworn 
testimony in an insurance investigation made only a few years 
ago. Where the desire to be insured against death and to pro- 
vide decent burial is so strong as to induce millions of the people 
of this country to pay over a dollar for each fifty cents’ worth of 
insurance they get, it is only a matter of common sense for employ- 
ers to help their employees replace these policies by similar protec- 
tion at rates between eight and ten cents annually per dollar of in- 
surance. This can now be done under the group life insurance 
policies, which have come so widely into popularity during the 
past few years. Again the American method has been to look to 
individual action rather than to the Government to evolve meth- 
ods for meeting the cost of premature death among the inhab- 
itants of this country. 

Unemployment creates an enormous, annual, national bill. 
In ordinarily prosperous times over a million people who are de- 
pendent for their livelihood on what they earn are out of work 
in the United States. The individuals making up the million 
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are constantly changing, some being out of a job perhaps only a 
day or so, but as these persons find new jobs, others are losing 
theirs. Thus the number actually out of work remains over the 
million mark even during days of prosperity, while a business 
depression increases the number five fold, possibly ten fold. In 
other words, on account of unemployment the country must at all 
times support in idleness a million of its producers together with 
those others who are dependent on them, averaging between two 
and three persons to each producer. England and Germany 
have established great governmental agencies for collecting 
funds and paying them out in doles to the unemployed to 
support the breadwinners and their families. The workers 
who are out of employment look to their government to find 
new jobs for them and to support them until satisfactory jobs 
are located. The expense is distributed but nothing else is ac- 
complished. Now while there is great good in any equitable dis- 
tribution of the cost (if such a task is possible of attainment by 
human beings working with artificial human means) it must be 
recognized that the most important factor for permanent relief 
lies within the power of the employer alone. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary, speaking on unemployment has said: 


Idleness does not result from the fact that there are more persons desiring 
work than the resources of the country can accommodate, but it arises from 
interruptions to business, so that large numbers who have been working are 
discontinued in consequence of decreases of production. If the volume of 
trade were steady and not subject to serious changes, the capacity of the 
working-people would adjust itself to the necessity and demands of capital 
and enterprise. 


And W. H. Beveridge in Unemployment, a Problem of Industry, 
says: 

Unemployment is a question not of the scale of industry but of its or- 
ganization, not of the volume of the demand for labor but of its changes and 
fluctuations. 

The part that the employer must play in the movement for the 
solution of unemployment is to try to regularize his business. 
Anyone can name a list of a dozen concerns of the modern type, 
in a wide variety of industries, which have so arranged their 
business that they never turn their employees away because of 
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lack of work. With good management a great deal can be done 
towards regularizing production. But only a few have tried it 
yet. 

Is it not reasonable, then, to suggest, that if employers were 
required to insure their workers against unemployment as they do 
against accidents, with the same financial incentive to save ex- 
penses, more of them would be found who could iron out the 
fluctuations in their business? Moreover, if these individuals 
working alone can reduce variations in their business, is it not to 
be expected that still greater results could be attained by busi- 
ness men working in concert towards the same end? Might we 
not look for a reduction of unemployment comparable with the 
reduction of accidents after the enactment of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws? Can we not take a page from our experience 
with workmen’s compensation and devise laws which will throw 
on the employers at once the responsibility and the opportunity 
to reduce the cost? And then can we not feel justified in relying 
on the employers in the first place to distribute equitably those 
costs which must be borne, through the prices they charge for 
their goods, and secondly to take all steps possible towards re- 
ducing unemployment in their own shop in particular and 
throughout the country in general? This is the American way 
of looking to the individual instead of creating a socialistic govern- 
mental agency to administer the problem. 

GoRTON JAMES. 
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RADICALISM OR LIBERALISM? 
BY SELDEN PEABODY DELANY 


James Russett LoweLt was once asked by Guizot, the 
brilliant French historian, how long he thought the American 
Republic was likely to endure. Lowell replied: “So long as 
the ideas of its founders continue to be dominant.’”’ He went 
on to explain that by their ideas he meant also the traditions 
of their race in government and morals. 

What were the distinctive ideas of the founders of this re- 
public, the traditions of their race in government and morals? 
We can best answer that question by a study of origins. Four 
separate strains were clearly discernible among the Colonists: 
the Puritan, the Continental Protestant, the Anglican, and 
the Roman Catholic. There was also a free-thinking element 
represented by such men as Thomas Paine, but this was a neg- 
ligible factor in the founding and early development of the 
Republic. Puritans, Protestants, Anglicans and Roman Catho- 
lics were at that time, however, in substantial accord in their 
ideals of government and morals. They brought with them to 
America the fundamental principles of the civilized tradition 
of Christendom. They believed firmly in the necessity of re- 
ligion, the right of private property, the indissolubility of mar- 
riage. They tanght their children to respect the authority 
of their parents. They were vehemently opposed to race 
suicide. They maintained a fervent love for their country, 
which to them was synonymous with the love of freedom. 
Their steadfast devotion to law and order was never considered 
inconsistent with a jealous regard for popular rights and an 
ineradicable belief in democracy. They looked upon popular 
education as almost a panacea for every social and political 
ill. In the administration of the law they endeavored always 
to safeguard the rights of the individual. 

Most of these principles are in our day being called into 
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question by an intelligent, aggressive and growing section of 
the American population. One could hardly call them Reds, 
and they would spurn the designation of Bolshevists; yet they 
are Radicals and rather enjoy being called by that name. Rad- 
icalism, if it means anything, must have something to do with 
roots. Our present day American Radicals are perfectly frank 
in expressing their intention to tear up by the roots most of 
the principles of government, economics, morals and manners 
which we have inherited from the European tradition. They 
would like nothing better than to undermine the foundations 
of the existing social order. In their opinion, whatever is, 
is wrong. They hail with delight every proposed reform so 
long as it promises to initiate something new; in their minds, 
the new is always better than the old. They hate with a bitter 
and vindictive hatred the prevailing system of society under 
which we are living. They are not at all certain or unanimous 
as to what they would like to see substituted for it, but they 
are certain that they would like to see it pulled down. They 
welcome, therefore, any enthusiastic and violent attack, from 
whatever source, upon our traditional institutions: the Consti- 
tution, the family, marriage, parenthood, property, religion, 
law, the police, the Army and Navy, our form of government, 
the press, conventional standards in art and music, sexual re- 
straint, modesty in dress, and so on indefinitely. 


I 


Let us examine some of the features in our present situation 
in America which are particularly conducive to the spread 
of Radical ideas of society and government, and which are 
alleged by some to make the United States promising soil 
for revolutionary movements. 

Every American is by nature a Radical and a revolutionist. 
From our earliest childhood we breathe in an atmosphere 
of Radicalism. Were it not for the widespread use of nursing 
bottles, we might almost be said to drink it in with our mother’s 
milk. It is no mere accident of history, but an accountable 
effect of far-reaching significance, that America was discovered 
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toward the end of the fifteenth century. Because of that 
fact, America is an offshoot of the Europe of the Renaissance. 
This was the first great movement of revolt against the author- 
ity of the Catholic Church. It was accompanied by the re- 
surgence of pagan ideas and the establishment of modern 
nationalities upon the ruins of the Holy Roman Empire. The 
Renaissance was followed by the Protestant Reformation, 
which profoundly altered the religious notions of all sorts of 
people, even of those who remained within the Roman Church. 
All of these currents of thought had much to do in determining 
the character of the men and women who colonized America. 
This, however, is but a small part of our national inheritance. 
A more recent influence was the War of the Revolution, which 
is removed from us by only a century and a half. The spirit 
of the Revolution is still in our blood. The tyranny of kings— 
although there are scarcely any kings left in the world—still 
seems to many Americans an imminent peril. Among the 
axioms of our political philosophy are the convictions that 
taxation without representation is unjust, and that govern- 
ment derives its power and authority from the consent of the 
governed. Furthermore, as a result of the Civil War, it has 
become a truism in our social philosophy, in the South as well 
as in the North, that slavery is an iniquitous and inhuman 
institution. Therefore, any movement in whatever part of 
the world whose alleged aim is to break the shackles of slavery, 
at once elicits our whole-hearted sympathy and support. 
Moreover, owing to the vast extent of our country, and the 
consequent delay in populating its empty spaces, the pioneer 
spirit has largely controlled the formation of habits and character 
in the majority of our people. The distinguishing character- 
istic of the pioneer spirit is the habit of self-reliance. The pio- 
neer strikes out boldly into the lonely wilderness to seek his 
fortune and build a home. He is thereby compelled to solve 
his problems and conquer his peculiar difficulties by reliance 
on his own independent judgment and resources. In spite 
of his courage and self-reliance, however, he acquires other 
qualities which render him none too valuable as neighbor and 
codperating member of the community. His isolation and 
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seclusion have tended to make him narrow-minded and pro- 
vincial in his outlook on life. It was this quality of mind in 
the inhabitants of Gopher Prairie which so effectually insulated 
them against the cultural efforts of Carol Kennicut. Unfortu- 
nately this unwillingness to be civilized is not confined to the 
people of Gopher Prairie. Main Street has been so univer- 
sally read because ii embodies so veracious an account of the 
American character. 

These, then, are some of the factors which have made the 
American people what they are today: liberty-loving, self- 
reliant, independent, unconventional, radical in thought, im- 
patient of restrictions on belief and conduct, despising tradition 
and enamored of novelties. We Americans are instinctively 
inclined to revolt against authority, whether imposed upon 
us in the sphere of religion or politics or social life. We prefer 
to be our own guides and blaze out our own trail through the 
forests of philosophic doubt. We have scant reverence for an- 
cient traditions, for we accept it as an axiom that the new is 
better than the old. Furthermore, we dislike to submit our 
private judgment to what seem like the cramping restrictions 
of dogma or creed. 

As typical of this state of mind, I may mention a boy in the 
Middle West who, during his adolescence thirty years ago, 
was thrilled at reading the words of Sherman Hoar, son of the 
Massachusetts Judge, “I began where my father left off.” 
Forthwith, this boy became a Democrat in his political sympa- 
thies for no other reason than that his father had been a Republi- 
can. He also drifted from his conservative Presbyterian 
moorings and under the influence of a young clergyman who 
had recently come to town, took up with advanced liberal 
views in theology. At preparatory school he wrote an “ora- 
tion” for commencement entitled Independence of Thought 
which was deeply tinged with ideas borrowed from Emerson’s 
essay on Self-Reliance, which had set vibrating a sympathetic 
chord in his young soul. Unfortunately, however, this “ora- 
tion” was never delivered to the world, as the principal of the 
academy debarred him from graduating, along with ten other 
rebels in the class, because they had reprimanded the faculty 
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for expelling one of their classmates for an alleged act of in- 
subordination. 

The hospitality of the American people to Radical ideas 
explains the popularity and increasing circulation of certain 
newspapers and periodicals which have become organs of 
Radical propaganda. We have perhaps associated Radical- 
ism chiefly with foreign-language newspapers and such magazines 
as circulate chiefly among the less educated classes. Now, 
however, we find it conspicuously championed in journals 
and magazines that ostensibly appeal to the intellectuals. 
One of these weekly periodicals with a long and honored career 
devoted to the defense of conservative institutions and ideals 
has since the war become a Radical journal of the most pro- 
nounced sort under the editorship of a pacifist who manifests 
an intense hatred of the established order. Its circulation 
is understood to be considerably greater than it was under its 
former more conservative management. One of the three 
leading illustrated monthlies, which has always appealed to 
the more intelligent class of readers and stood for the aims 
and aspirations of our traditional civilization, has lately come 
under Radical editorial direction and has published articles 
by propagandists who are in the pay of the Soviet government 
of Russia. One of our most widely read New York newspapers 
has recently taken upon its staff several of the more prominent 
younger Radicals and is now among the most influential organs 
of this extreme form of propaganda. Most of the book-re- 
viewing in the United States is now in the hands of Radicals. 

Recent philosophic tendencies have been headed in the same 
direction. Many college-bred Americans have found their 
reasoning increasingly colored by pragmatism. These prag- 
matist philosophers teach us that we should be distrustful 
of abstract principles; in fact, that the fewer principles of any 
kind we have the better. Instead of burdening ourselves with 
principles we should try out various schemes of thought and 
action and see which works best. Whatever works is necessa- 
rily true and right. To be sure, there has very recently been a 
recrudescence of realism and almost a tendency to return to 
the scholastic philosophy of the Middle Ages, but that philo- 
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sophical trend has not yet affected the lower levels of popular 
thought. 

M. Bergson also has profoundly influenced the mental atti- 
tude of many of our intellectuals. His aim has been to sub- 
stitute instinct for intellect. He says in Creative Evolution 
(p. 165): “The intellect is characterized by a natural inability 
to comprehend life. . . . Keep your intellect for the hum- 
drum things of everyday life, and use your intuition to evolve 
new creations.” He further says (p. 268), “Instinct pierces 
the darkness of the night which the intellect leaves.” The 
teachings of the French Syndicalist philosopher, M. Sorel, 
are closely parallel to those of M. Bergson. Both are common 
enemies of intelligence, placing their reliance upon some unfore- 
seeable impetus like the élan vital. M. Sorel insists that man 
has genius only in the measure that he does not reflect. He 
says, for example, “It is the great value of the general strike 
that it overthrows society absolutely and leads to an unknown 
future entirely different from the past. We should allow the 
inherent democratic impulse in society to have free play, un- 
hindered by the shackles of law, religion or morality, in order 
that a new and better civilization may develop.” 

On top of all this came the war. Many serious-minded 
and idealistic Americans were deeply grieved and shocked at 
seeing our boasted civilization culminating in such a cataclysm. 
All the immeasurable progress in scientific knowledge and 
technical skill, all the advance in political life and government 
that have been gained by the democratic movement, all the 
material development and commercial and industrial con- 
quests that have resulted from the invention of machinery, 
the steam engine, electricity and the gasoline engine, have 
led only to this stupid climax of destruction and disaster! 
Could any conceivable kind of a social order have led to a worse 
culmination? Could a bloody revolution followed by the 
dictatorship of the proletariat produce any more futile results 
than have come from a century of bourgeois civilization? 

It is such considerations as these that explain the complete 
right-about-face of some.of our most eminent intellectuals, 
especially the editors of such periodicals and newspapers as 
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have been already mentioned. The same reaction to the most 
extreme forms of Radicalism is to be found in not a few Quakers, 
who were formerly simply bourgeois pacifists. The war has 
impregnated these individuals with an almost uncontrollable 
hatred of our present social order. They ascribe the war entirely 
to the commercial rivalries of our capitalistic civilization. 
In consequence, they are quite ready to espouse the cause of 
Bolshevism or of any other revolutionary movement that can 
undermine and destroy the fabric of our industrial, social and 
political life. 

Many well-dressed, clever people such as one meets in clubs 
and drawing-rooms and at afternoon teas and dinner parties 
are apparently in a frenzy of hatred. They are bitterly opposed 
to the Government, they despise the Church, they believe all 
big business is immoral and that it is the controlling principle 
in our political life—what they call the “invisible government” 
at Washington. They accuse the press of being the tool of 
our commercial exploiters; they favor the working classes in 
every strike; they are glad to encourage any devices for birth- 
control, because they do not believe in producing more men 
for future wars. They oppose all military preparedness, and 
sneer secretly and sometimes openly at soldiers in uniform. 
They subscribe only to Radical papers and read only Radical 
books. 

The extraordinary thing, however, about these Radical 
critics is that they offer no constructive programme. They 
have no concrete suggestions as to what they would like to see 
substituted for the present wasteful and iniquitous system. 
They have before their eyes the triumph of extreme radical 
ideas in the autocratic régime in Russia. Those who are in 
control of that unhappy land have long been contending for 
the acceptance of a Radical political and social system which 
goes far beyond the fondest dreams of our American Radicals, 
and they have now attained their aim. They call it euphemis- 
tically the dictatorship of the proletariat. American Radicals, 
while they ardently urge commercial and political relations 
with the Soviet Government of Russia, do not point with 
pride to this system as a justification for their position; on the 
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contrary, they seem to be rudely critical of it and wish to be 
disassociated from any responsibility for the Russian situation. 
They merely wish to tear down. They have no substitute to 
offer for the present social and industrial order which they 
so utterly despise. 


II 


Radicalism must not be confused with Liberalism. Liberal- 
ism is a temper of mind which may be found in all schools of 
thought. It connotes primarily the love of freedom, the spirit 
of tolerance, and the ability to appreciate the elements of truth 
in another man’s position. Mr. Harold Stearns, in his Liberal- 
ism in America, quotes an interesting definition of Liberalism 


by Mr. Max Eastman: 


To be Liberal is to be able to enter with one’s imagination into any point 
of view that is proposed. This is a dangerous gift, but it is not fatal if one 
has the courage to suffer a personal defeat. A true Liberal is one who when 
he repudiates an idea does so as one who knows what it is to believe it. And 
when he accepts an idea, he knows what it is to reject it. He knows by a 
sympathetic intellectual experience—he is to that extent gifted with imagina- 
tion and curiosity. 


This is an excellent definition. The term “liberal” should 
be used to describe an attitude of mind rather than a body of 
opinions. There are two contrasted classes of mind, and the 
minds of most of us belong to one or the other class. They 
are the liberal mind and the closed mind. Whether we belong 
to the liberal-minded class or the class whose minds are closed 
may be due to congenital causes. Psychologists could tell us 
about that. Those of us whose sympathies are with the liberal- 
minded would be quite ready to admit that there is something 
to be said for keeping the mind closed, particularly when it 
believes it has laid held of absolute truth. In that case it 
may be an excellent idea to avoid the draughts of erroneous 
doctrine and dangerous sophistries, by keeping the doors and 
windows of the mind shut. Liberals, however, are perfectly 
willing to take their chances with draughts. 

Liberalism is emphatically not to be set over against authority, 
whether religious, moral, intellectual or political. Even Ultra- 
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montanism is consistent with Liberalism. Lord Acton and 
Baron von Hiigel are good examples of Liberals who accept 
whole-heartedly and ungrudgingly the authoritative dogmas 
of the Catholic religion. The new Pope, Pius XI, is another 
illustration of the feasibility of combining Liberalism with 
dogmatism. The Liberal is courteous and charitable to all 
serious minded seekers after truth and justice, and only too 
glad to give them an opportunity to state their case. He 
strives to enter appreciatively into their intellectual position. 
and welcomes such of their ideas as he honestly can accept. 
But that does not mean that he accepts views that are opposed 
to his own tested convictions; that he agrees, for example, 
with the person who insists that two and two equal five. Lib- 
eralism is a virtue that has to do with persons, not with ideas. 

There can be no danger to the Republic from Liberalism. 
In fact, the more Liberalism we have in our social and political 
groups the better we shall understand one another and the 
more solid and enduring will be our national development. 
But Radicalism is quite another matter, for Radicalism seeks 
to uproot all living, growing things. 

Liberalism is the only practical alternative to Radicalism. 
There is no possible hope for Conservatism in America today. 
A Conservative movement or party would attract only the 
most reactionary elements in our political and religious life, 
and such elements constitute only a negligible segment of 
popular opinion. The real issue before the American people 
today is whether a sane and constructive Liberalism or a wild 
and destructive Radicalism shall control our future development 


as a nation. 


Ill 


The fundamental error of the Radicals consists in attributing 
all of our ills, national and international, to what they call 
our capitalistic social and political system. They are strangely 
oblivious of the fact that the root evil lies in human nature. 
The fundamental cause of all our difficulties is plain, old-fash- 
ioned sin—the fact that so many men and women are living 
apart from God and refusing to live in obedience to His will. 
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So long as that condition goes on, we shall continue to suffer 
from the same ills under whatever system of government or 
social order we may be living. The triumph of Bolshevism 
in Russia has not done away with human sin, with selfishness, 
dishonesty, and trickery, with exploitation of the unprivileged 
classes by. those in power, with greed for gain, with cruelty 
and lust. Mr. H. G. Wells never spoke more truly than when 
he said in one of his books! that man is a creature of very nimble 
dishonesty. That is the root of all the world’s trouble. 

What is the remedy? The remedy is by no means simple, 
but the fundamental need, if we are to cure our present ills, 
is that the human race should get back to God. The remedy 
lies in the Gospel of Jesus Christ and its dynamic is the power 
of God. The bulk of the American people, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, still profess to believe in the Christian religion. 
Even those who have lapsed from public worship and sit loosely 
to creeds still accept the moral principles of the Gospel as the 
standard of their conduct and aspiration. The supreme need 
of the hour is the deepening of the spiritual life of all our people. 

The remedy, however, is not quite so simple as this. What 
we need is not simply the Christian religion, but the Christian 
religion qualified and safeguarded by a liberal attitude of 
mind. We must be prepared to look all the facts in the face, 
whether social, industrial, political or moral. We must be prac- 
tical politicians. Religion must be carried into the market 
place and the factory and on to the farm. It must penetrate 
even to our legislatures and into the halis of Congress. It must 
permeate our daily press, our periodical literature, our novels, 
our science and philosophy. It must once again be made the 
basic fact in our education. A religion that is divorced from 
daily life can never save us. We need a political movement 
that is based upon Christian ideals. Perhaps the most hope- 
ful sign on the horizon today is the rapid and extraordinary 
rise of the White International. Beginning in Italy with the 
Popular Party and spreading to Germany in the Centre Party, 
it is beginning to exercise an influence everywhere in Europe. 
It is one of the most promising antidotes to the spread of the 

1An Englishman Looks at His World. 
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Red International. The White International is fundamentally 
a peasant movement, because peasants are as a rule settled, 
conservative and religious, as against the restless and radical 
and irreligious industrial workers of the cities. 

Has not the day arrived when we must have a political party 
in America based on definitely Christian principles? Neither 
an exclusively Catholic nor Protestant party could command 
the united support of the farmers and the industrial workers 
of the cities. But is it entirely outside the realm of practical 
politics that we should have a liberal Christian party which 
could appeal equally to Catholics and Protestants? The two 
dominant parties which at present hold the field, the Republican 
and the Democratic, are as much alike as two peas in a pod. 
They have long since forgotten the distinctive principles which 
brought them into existence. Practically the only difference 
between them today is that one party is in power and wants to 
stay in, and the other is out and wants to get in. One can 
hardly become enthusiastic over such principles. The time 
has surely come when we must advocate the combination of 
Republicans and Democrats into one Liberal party which shall 
uphold the fundamental traditions of our race in government 
and morals against revolutionary Radicalism of every form. 

The thing has been done in Germany and Italy, and may 
easily become a world-wide movement. The Center Party 
in Germany is expanding its principles so as to make an appeal 
to all who believe in maintaining the Republic and conducting 
national and international affairs according to the ethics of 
the Gospel. Heretofore it has been looked upon as the Clerical 
or Roman Catholic party, but since the Revolution there has 
been a growing tendency to codperate with the Socialist repre- 
sentatives so long as no Catholic principles were sacrificed or 
compromised. This combination has undoubtedly saved the 
country from Bolshevism on the one hand and from a monarch- 
ist reaction on the other. We quote the following authorized 
proclamation of the new programme of the German Center 
party: 

The unification and concentration of our party system is a vital condition 
for the continuation of Germany’s existence. To build up a strong party 
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with the grand aim and the stout heart of a liberal combination, this party 
must incorporate ideas of the present time, without sacrificing whatever 
was good and useful in the past. It must master the great social and eco- 
nomic tasks of the present, overcome class hatred and unite representatives 
of all walks of life and of all religions for constructive political work. The 
safeguarding our present constitution must be the principal business at hand. 
It is necessary that this great party drive its roots into all parts of Germany 
that it may become the center of the great constitutional union of political 
parties so much talked of in recent months. 

Various committees of the Center Party have come to the conclusion that 
at the next elections a number of non-Catholic candidates shall be nominated 
by the Center Party without consideration as to whether these candidates 
have the support of their own coreligionists or not. The Center Party is 
the German Constitutional Party that will not be swayed by consideration 
of creed or class. 


In Italy much the same programme is being advocated by the 
Popular Party. The leader of that party, Don Sturzo, aims to 
make Italy once more the cultural light of the world by teaching 
her people to live in the fear of God. 

No movement can exert a world-wide appeal that ignores 
or violates the fundamental instincts of human nature. The 
three strongest human instincts are those that have their roots 
in private ownership, family life and religion. Most of the 
communistic movements in recent times have attempted to 
suppress these three fundamental instincts. Therefore they 
must inevitably dash themselves to pieces upon the impregnable 
rock of humanity itself. What we need today is an international 
party which is liberal in its attitude toward the laboring classes 
and keenly appreciative of the needs of the peasant population 
in all countries, but ready to fight to the end the inhuman and 
whimsical vagaries of the Red International. It must there- 
fore be based upon a belief in private property, in the monoga- 
mous family and in religion. The White International promises 
to be such a movement; something of that kind is the supreme 


political need of the world today. 
SELDEN PrasBopy DELANY. 








CAN OUR PUBLIC OFFICIALS BE OUR 
LEADERS? 


BY CORNELIA JAMES CANNON 


As a general marches at the head of his troops, so ought wise politicians, 
if I dare use the expression, to march at the head of affairs; insomuch that 
they ought not to wait the event, to know what measure to take, but the 


measure which they have taken ought to produce the event. 
DEMOSTHENES. 
I 


LEADERSHIP seems to be essential in any form of human 
society we have as yet evolved. The anarchists believe that 
man should be independent of law and government, rulers and 
leaders, but so far that ideal has seemed difficult of realization. 
We have shown no instinctive abhorrence of the human sub- 
ordinations necessary in our type of society. On the contrary 
we evidence real enthusiasm for leadership, we betray a liking 
for gathering together under the banner of a stimulating per- 
sonality, we show satisfaction in the division of labor which 
delegated headship entails, and we are proud of our leader as of 
one we have helped to create by enrolling ourselves as followers. 

In a democratic society, which tries to carry on organized 
community life without hereditary rulers, there is as much need 
of leaders to formulate the aspirations of the people as of laws 
to codify the accepted requirements of conduct. In a monarchy 
the king is the natural leader. Where he is weak, there may be 
intriguing courtiers in the background, but the sovereign is, in 
theory at least, the final determiner of social procedure. Any 
assault upon this monarchical system means revolution. The 
leader in a democracy may be the elected representative or he 
may not. He is sometimes found within the governmental 
organization and sometimes without. The existence of boss-rule 
shows that office and leadership do not necessarily coincide in 
this country. Is this separation of the two functions desirable? 
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When a new moral conviction arises, product of the stirred 
conscience of man, its early protagonists are necessarily outside 
the field of government. Doctrines which differ from those held 
by the majority are not often held by those elected to represent 
the majority. This was particularly true in the anti-slavery 
agitation in the first half of the nineteenth century. The fight 
was led by men and women whom their own generation de- 
nounced as fanatics. Not, however, until Lincoln, elected leader 
of the people, adopted the cause as his own did aspiration pass 
into achievement. 

The need of accomplishment gives practical value to official 
leadership. We do not need to ask the leader in efforts at social 
betterment to originate the new ideas or to evolve the new 
theories. For that, as always, we must look to the watcher on 
the hill top, the philosopher beneath the portico, the scientist in 
his laboratory. The leader for whom we search is he who can 
inspire us to faith in the new idea and can enlist our aid in trans- 
muting its promise into reality. 

To whom shall we turn for the leadership that shall open the 
door of education to all the children of the United States? Who 
can show us how to narrow the function of the middleman and 
bring the producer and consumer closer together? Who can 
guide us to the release of plastic childhood from the stereotyping 
activities of industrial life? Where is the leader who will reveal 
to us our responsibility to our brothers across the sea as to our 
brothers here at home? May we look for him and hope for him 
in the ranks of our public officials? 


II 


What chance is there for intelligent leadership in a nation 
which has no great respeet for the expert and holds his services 
in light regard? 

In modern civilization the division of government has need 
for the best talent we have. The rapid development of indus- 
trial and community complications presents problems which re- 
quire for their solution abilities of the highest order. Amiability 
gives no guarantee of ability to regulate the coal industry with 
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fairness to all concerned. Fervid campaign oratory holds no 
promise of powers able to cope with the intricacies of the trans- 
portation problem. Wisdom alone can help us to find a way out 
of the tangles. And yet mediocrity is found in high places. The 
wonder seems to be, not that we get along so badly, but that we 
get along at all. 

As a nation we are accused of loving the quack and distrusting 
the expert. In much of our political life we seem neither to ask 
nor to receive help from the wise men in our midst. We ap- 
parently prefer to choose for office those no better than ourselves. 
We show suspicion of our superiors. Our leadership accordingly 
suffers by being compelled to reflect our own average. 

We hold the faith of the pioneer that we are all practically 
equal in ability as in the eye of the law, and that one man does 
a thing about as well as another. When the things to be done 
were simpler and our population more homogeneous than now, 
there was some justification for such a belief, but today, with 
the complex interrelations between man and the mechanical 
devices he has created for himself and his fellows, we must 
necessarily depend upon the trained ability of our public serv- 
ants to protect us from encompassing dangers and keep the path 
of community life clear. 

Of course we can go on in the future as we have in the past, 
allowing our inspectors to pass buildings which will collapse at 
an unexpected fall of snow; we can construct roads that look 
well for a day and wear well for a week; we can organize police 
forces which are partners of the criminals; we can accept epi- 
demics as the will of God; we can allow our tenements to breed 
disease and delinquency unchecked; we can permit inefficiency 
in every branch of government and comfort ourselves with the 
belief that we have squared the account when we have paid the 
higher tax levy. But what can compensate for the higher death 
rate, the lowered physical well-being, the greater infant mor- 
tality, the unclean food, the diseased milk, the bad housing, the 
inadequate nursing and hospital care? Is there anything to 
offset the neglect of the public schools, the lowering of standards 
for teachers, the indifference to improved educational methods? 
Who can measure the calamitous effect of increasing crime, the 
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upspringing of new menaces to life and property, the develop- 
ment of an atmosphere demoralizing to the young? 

We pay a high price for our easy-going ways. We suffer the 
manifold penalties incident to the process of voting which is 
theoretically a rational process but actually largely an emotional 
process. We mark our ballots for the good fellow, the plausible 
speaker, the likeable individual. We pass the expert by. He is 
apt to be an introvert, interested in ideas, with neither the time 
nor the inclination to cultivate the particular qualities charac-- 
terizing a good vote-getter. Sanitary engineers, bridge builders, 
road makers, administrators, executives can seldom qualify as 
soap-box orators or ‘‘glad hand”’ artists. 

In appointive positions we do sometimes obtain abilities of the 
first order. Men of such calibre shrink from the ordeal of run- 
ning for office, but are inspired by the opportunity for putting 
their talents at the service of the country. Our scientific depart- 
ments at Washington are an example of the possibilities of 
excellent selection in a democratic society. 

The civil service represents another of our efforts at protecting 
society as a whole from our weaknesses as individuals. The in- 
sidious undermining and constant attacks from the politicians, 
to which it is subject, are a tribute to the effectiveness of the 
method. Such categories of office as are under civil service are 
to that extent safeguarded. In the future we may see the wisdom 
of extending the service to still more important branches of 
government. Why should we not elect our mayors from a list of 
candidates, certified by a civil service commission as possessing 
the requisite technical training and ability for the onerous task? 
We have too long regarded a municipality as a governmental 
unit similar to a state, requiring legislative bodies and executive 
branches, when in reality its function is that of a business organi- 
zation designed to give service. Canvassing skill is not a pre- 
requisite to such responsibilities. A business which handed over 
its management each year to the individual in its force who could 
command the most votes would have no assurance of striking a 
balance at the end of the year. The only reason our cities, so 
managed, do not become bankrupt is because the taxpayer must 
settle the account, no matter how extortionate it may be. Until 
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we develop enough intelligence, or sufficiently train such intelli- 
gence as we have, to trace the relations between inefficiency in 
government, extravagant taxes, and the high cost of living we 
shall go on electing the good mixers to have direction and con- 
trol of our mutual responsibilities. 


III 


By whatever imperfect method we choose our leaders they 
have sometimes seemed to be better than we deserved. They 
have shown both ability and devotion in positions whose func- 
tioning means the well-being of us all. This speaks well for the 
quality of men they are, for the temptation to do no more than 
the unavoidable routine is very great. A man makes no friends 
by such a method, to be sure, but, what is much more important 
to the politically inclined, he makes no enemies. In addition he 
is immune to attacks from the reformer, for it is very difficult to 
obtain a foothold for criticism against an office holder no act of 
whom rises above a dead level of inconspicuousness. The 
marvel is that so many officials do exercise initiative and en- 
deavor to perfect the technique of their daily activities in the 
face of such a temptation to seek safety in the routine. 

What is the secret of the success of those public officials who . 
have achieved marked improvements and radical reforms? The 
characteristic common to them all seems to have been their 
ability to make the public partners in their effort. They have 
made confidants of the people on the assumption that the citizen 
was both the authority and the beneficiary of any change. The 
public official who holds this conception of his function occupies 
a strategic position. The very organization of a democracy plays 
into his hands, for the skeleton on which the structure is built 
has two interrelated parts, the people and their chosen leaders. 
Our progress depends on the presence of the leaders within the 
democratic machinery. We move but haltingly when they are 
outside. A Roosevelt, a Wilson, a Whitlock, a Coolidge, a 
Hughes was able to accomplish what he did because of the 
authority conferred upon him by the rest of us. We put each in 
a position that asked for leadership and stood ready to follow 
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his lead. We may not be able to initiate the forward movement 
nor to define the moral issue ourselves but we can recognize and 
respond to the appeal of the true leader. 

The need of conserving our great natural resources was hardly 
present in our minds at all until Roosevelt’s clarion call to rescue 
our heritage before it was too late roused the whole nation to 
protect its forests and mines and waterways for the benefit of 
generations yet to come. 

The attack on the fundamental liberties of man which Ger- 
many and her allies were making was confused with a hundred 
lesser elements until Wilson picked out the essentials for our 
seeing. Other men had been doing it obscurely for months, but 
the man who speaks our words and voices our ideals in ways to 
inspire us to action is the man we have ourselves selected for 
leadership. 

A Coolidge who spoke for the rights of the whole people as 
against a small disrupting group was doubtless surprised at the 
fullness of the response he received. No private individual could 
have spoken as he did and been so heeded. The gis of authority 
we had conferred upon him gave him the opportunity to lead us 
and laid upon us the obligation to follow. 

Sometimes, alas, we follow unworthy leadership, but are we 
not meanwhile perhaps reading idealism into the conduct we are 
called to pass upon? The recurring return of Tammany to power 
can hardly be construed as an upsurge of corrupt desires on the 
part of the voters. Does it not rather represent a mistaken con- 
ception of what makes for happiness and well-being in a com- 
munity? The judgment appears to be one of defective intelli- 
gence rather than of moral obliquity. The great majority of 
people in this country undoubtedly want good public schools, 
and yet over and over again that same majority elects to school 
boards individuals entirely unsuited to the accomplishment of 
this desired end. Such mental obtuseness is a terrible handicap 
for the moment, but it holds out more hope for the future than 
would a purposeful depravity. 

We need to train ourselves in nice discrimination, to force our- 
selves to see the connection between the service we wish to have 
performed and the ability of the person we are selecting to do 
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the task, before we abandon hope of being able to find and follow 
sterling leadership among our chosen officials. 


IV 


The assumption that officials may be leaders implies that the 
citizens are to be followers. We are prepared to make demands 
of our officials; that they know their jobs and that service to us 
be their sole interest. What must we demand of ourselves? 

Our public officials belong to two groups, legislative and execu- 
tive, one making the laws and the other enforcing them. They 
are conservators of our past and prophets of our future. We 
delegate to them the responsibility of seeing that we do not 
retrogress, and at the same time lay upon them the obligation of 
reinforcing the old ethics and embodying the new in the form of 
laws. We know that the law is a mutual contract into which the 
people composing the Republic enter, that our assent is vital, 
and that without it the law is but a scrap of paper and the 
enforcer helpless. Our selection of an executive to see that all 
live up to the contract is therefore meaningless unless we base 
our conduct on the assumption that our names are all signed to 
the document. Otherwise our attitude is equivalent to asking 
a department of foreign affairs to carry out a treaty repudiated 
by all the signatories. 

We have to go through a definite process, with each new com- 
munity regulation, of educating ourselves into conformity, and 
we always make the initial stages of enforcement difficult for our 
officials by seeing them, not as our friends and servants, but as 
our enemies. Yet most of our laws represent but a slight ad- 
vance over our ordinary practice. A sanitary inspector would be 
entirely unable to enforce the board of health regulations if most 
of us did not take care of our garbage, use our plumbing with 
intelligence, screen our premises, and fight the rodents that 
invade our houses. The inspector’s task is to force the minority 
into conformity with the practice of the majority. An inspector 
attempting to compel the acceptance of modern sanitary meas- 
ures in China would probably be regarded as a madman or a 
malicious persecutor. 
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Our social progress may be measured by the type of law we 
indorse. Occasionally a law, which proves difficult of enforce- 
ment, is the victim of premature birth, and needs to be fostered 
in an incubator while the family is being prepared to welcome 
the newcomer, instead of being discarded at first glance as lack- 
ing sufficient vitality to live. Other laws go through an initial 
stage of great unpopularity before the community has trained 
and disciplined itself to observance. The law against spitting on 
the sidewalk and in public places had its dark days of criticism 
and infringement. The police were alert to arrest the offenders 
and the eye was everywhere assaulted with placards imploring 
the public not to spit. Where are those placards today? The 
whole subject has passed out of the realm of debate and con- 
tentiousness and become a part of the habit-training of the 
nation. 

This dual responsibility in social growth through law enforce- 
ment and acceptance lays upon us a peculiar compulsion to put 
ourselves into sympathetic relation with our governmental 
organization. Our leaders can point the way to the necessary 
limitations we must place upon our corporate life, but we must 
habituate ourselves to their acceptance until even inner debate 
is stilled. We turn to the right, we heed entrance and exit signs, 
we wait for the traffic officer’s signal to the advantage of all. 
Yet these acts, automatic in the daily performance, are the result 
of preliminary understanding and discipline. We look to our 
public officials as our teachers, educators who cannot use the 
leisurely methods of the classroom but must depend upon the 
subtler arts of the advertiser. They run the risk of our misun- 
derstanding them, of our regarding them as mere notoriety 
seekers or builders of political fences. But their work is not 
done, indeed not fairly begun, until they have enlisted our 
codperation. - 

Some of our new governmental departments have departed 
from the old belief that righteousness can only be obtained by 
the threat of the policeman’s club and the legal penalty, and give 
evidence of an enlightened practice which admits us to partner- 
ship. The highway commissions, in many parts of the country, 
are dealing with the grave problems and evils introduced by the 
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automobile in ways that are both ingenious and psychologically 
sound. They make the assumption that most motorists are 
careful, rightminded persons, only too anxious to make their use 
of a car as little objectionable to others as possible. This ex- 
pectation of considerateness has helped to create the attitude it 
anticipated. Careful instruction in the rules of the road, even 
in some States personal examination of the applicant for a license, 
has become part of the licensing programme of the commissions, 
and the police force has been instructed to make education take 
the place of penalty whenever the situation justifies it. The 
arrest and conviction of the wilful offender is a minor matter. 
The important fact is that the motorist has been expected to 
carry his rightful share of the responsibility for making the road- 
ways safe. 

Our officials are not all gifted with ideas nor with inventive 
imagination. If they could, however, disseminate among the 
general population such enlightenment as they have, their ideas 
would stand a good chance of functioning. Ignorant as some of 
those who represent us are, most of us are more ignorant still, 
and could profit by such guidance and leadership as they could 
give. If we could know, as a people, as much about truancy as 
our most ill-equipped truant officer, what a pressure of enthu- 
siasm we could put behind the work of our playground com- 
missioners! If our school nurses could make us see as they do the 
ramifying effect of bad teeth on the lives of the children of the 
poor, the movement for free dental clinics would receive an 
impetus that would be irresistible. If our Americanization 
workers could keep us informed of the special racial groups show- 
ing most capacity and promise for intelligent citizenship, we 
could judge what type of exclusion to practice to assure the 
coming to this country of the most desirable immigrants, and 
not have to depend upon a meaningless per cent to pick our 
future citizens. 

So many changes for the better are contingent upon a general 
distribution of knowledge that the forward-looking expert must 
be alert to take us into his confidence. If we can be trained to 
recognize that insanity is a disease of the mind, as diabetes is a 
disease of the body, and not demoniacal possession nor evidence 
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of original sin, we shall be moving towards an elimination of this 
augmenting tragedy of modern civilization. We shall be able to 
help in the detection of cases in the early and hopeful stages, we 
shall take precautions to protect our lives from conditions un- 
favorable to mental health, and we shall work for cure, instead of 
serving, as in our ignorance we so often do, as a foe to recovery. 

The public is very ill-informed as to the magnitude and men- 
ace of the problem of feeblemindedness. The ancient stigma that 
attaches to the defect makes families very reluctant to admit its 
presence or to consent to institutional care for those sufferers 
who must be protected from the community and for those from 
whom the community must be protected. The public at large 
must understand that feeblemindedness may appear in the off- 
spring of the very best stock, as a chance defect of embryonic 
development, and that the defect, once established, is very likely 
to be transmitted by the afflicted individual. When that knowl- 
edge is widespread, we shall be on the way to the elimination of 
the obviously hereditary type, and to the control of the delin- 
quency attendant upon the presence in the community of the 
socially dangerous type. Until then our courts, our probation 
system, our truant schools, our reform institutions will continue 
their ineffectual efforts to dam the flood or to render it harmless. 
We must look to those, charged by us with the care of these 
defectives, to make their wisdom ours, before they or we can 
hope for any betterment. 

The responsibilities of the official and the public are mutual. 
The official must be companioned by his “invisible playmate”’, 
the every day citizen, who is both the subject and the object of 
his efforts. He must feel in him the friend and counsellor, the 
helper in the arduous task, the comrade in the daily struggle for 
happier living, the source of his truest inspiration and his only 
sure strength. He must-say, as did the wisest of our leaders, 
‘*My power is temporary and fleeting; yours is as eternal as the 
principle of liberty.” 

The responsibilities of the citizen are not different in kind, 
perhaps hardly in degree. He it is upon whose sanction the final 
authority for any achievement must depend, and upon him and 
his fellows rests the disgrace of corruption as well as the dis- 
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tinction of the noble achievements of democracy. He cannot 
evade the obligation, contracted at birth and to be cancelled only 
at death, of playing his part in loyal observance of the duties of 
citizenship in the great Republic. He must recognize himself as 
an essential factor in the creation of the attitude of mind which 
alone makes a people’s government possible. He must say, as 
did the great apostle of democracy, ‘‘He who molds public senti- 
ment goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 
decisions. He makes statutes and decisions possible or impossi- 
ble to be executed. With public sentiment nothing can fail: 
without it nothing can succeed.” 


V 


Leadership implies a movement forward. Social progress is 
not, however, a matter of steady advance. The method of trial 
and error is as characteristic of the adventures of society as of 
the individual. We can hope at best for a zig-zag course, and 
can ask at most a forward look and a willingness to try experi- 
ments on the part of our public officials. 

The enemy to the man with a vision is the daily routine of the 
job, which so often engulfs the official. If he becomes swallowed 
up in the essential details of his task, he may have the satisfac- 
tion that comes from doing a small work well, but he loses what 
gift for leadership he may have had. Unless he can use his daily 
performance of duty as a guide to the reduction of the malad- 
justments which called his office into being, the true meaning of 
his function slips from him. 

A city superintendent of ash-collection might seem a mere 
routinist, but the selection and invention of methods for making 
the collection as little objectionable to the passer-by as possible, 
for educating the householder to do his part properly, for dis- 
posing of the ashes to the advantage and not to the detriment of 
neighborhoods should be immediate, inevitable corollaries of an 
obvious daily duty. But an official, who had imagination and 
capacity for leadership, might enlarge his function, teach the 
citizens fuel conservation, educate the public to an appreciation 
of the economy and utility of large central heating plants, demon- 
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strate the use of types of fuel varied to meet different climatic 
conditions, encourage the holding of exhibits for all kinds of 
heating devices, and deal fundamentally with a responsibility so 
apparently simple as taking ashes from the sidewalk to the dump. 

The clientele of the police official are often beyond hope of 
restoration to the fulness of life before they fall into the hands 
of the law. Keeping up with the day’s docket might seem to 
take all the energy the official has, but if he wishes to keep alive 
in his own profession, or to lay his work down with any sense of 
accomplishment, he must not forget that the great community 
whose servant he is shares his concern to make the world a safe 
place for all. If he will ask our help in modifying conditions that 
bring the unfortunates with whom he deals to destruction, if he 
can show us ways in which we can stem the tide of delinquency, 
he will not find us deaf to his appeal. Even if he fail for the 
moment to convince or rouse us, he has at least seen beyond the 
horizon of the day’s work and left a bigger conception of the 
possibilities of his task to his successor. 


VI 


Some officials have developed an attitude of bitterness toward 
the public which employs them and toward the laws under which 
they work. They rail against a “‘they” which hampers them and 
nullifies their achievements, as though the pronoun were not 
descriptive of the whole citizenry, themselves among the rest. 
They criticize the laws, forgetting that our codes partake, with 
everything else, of the limitations characteristic of our stage of 
development. We, in turn, who inveigh against official tyranny, 
ignore the fact that the creation of governmental machinery is a 
product of the common will, however clumsily expressed or 
enforced. The conversion.of that “‘they” into a “‘we” epitomizes 
the responsibility of our officials to us. It is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the functioning of leadership as well as to acquiescence 
in leadership. 

Any effort to bring together all the parties to a disagreement 
affecting society, including the public, in such groupings as 
minimum wage boards and arbitration committees, represents an 
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attempt to transmute “they” into “we” through an acknowledged 
recognition of how bound we are one to another in such crises. 
The failure of certain of the railroads and labor unions to accept 
the rulings of the Labor Board has not been chiefly deplorable as 
an interruption of traffic, but as a failure of the malcontents to 
put themselves in line with a present-day, constructive attempt 
to develop a true industrial democracy. The success or failure 
of such an effort serves as a real test of the sincerity of our belief 
in the possibilities of democracy. Public officials and commu- 
nities cannot regard such experiments with only casual interest. 
Neither we nor our leaders can ignore the developing conscious- 
ness of social solidarity evidenced in these new types of organi- 
zation for the harmonizing of conflicting interests. 

We are told that we get the government we deserve. This 
may be true, but it is likewise true that it is a long and arduous 
task to deserve a better government than we get. We alternate 
spasms of reform with periods of moral apathy. We vibrate 
between dynamic disgust at conditions which seem intolerable, 
and acquiesence in evils we feel unable to eradicate. We cry out 
that the only cure for the ills of democracy is more democracy, 
or that a benevolent autocracy is the only bearable type of 
government. It is only when the true leader appears that we 
realize of what we are capable and the fair possibilities in a 
democratic society. 

Roosevelt’s genius for leadership revealed to us a capacity for 
idealism and fruitful effort in the common behalf of which we 
had forgotten we were possessed. He tapped the reservoir from 
which the great leader draws the power for his reforms. He 
restored our faith that he who holds the key to that vast storage 
place of moral energy, has but to unlock the gate and the broad 
flood will come sweeping in to float the grounded hopes of man. 


CoRNELIA JAMES CANNON. 
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THE MOUNTAIN PREACHER 
BY DUBOSE HEYWARD 
I 


In the red church with checkered window-panes, 
That squats among its cluttered graves, and stains 
The laurelled clearing with its ugly blot, 

He preached his God on Sunday, while the hot 
Thin mountain air vibrated to the sound 

Of hotter threats, and in from miles around, 
Threading still trails through rhododendron gloom, 
Came silent groups to fill his house of doom. 


Raw-boned and thunder-voiced, with brandished fist, 
He shouted of an arrant egotist 

Swift to avenge a wrong, carrying hate 

Beyond the grave, hurling a dire fate 

On all who failed to follow his decree. 

Until his God emerged, the Deity 

Behind the mountain feud—the iron code 

Of eye for eye was His. Slowly there showed, 
Behind impassive faces, sullen fear 

Of the all-seeing Foe they worshipped there. 


II 


Wednesday the freshet came; and Pigeon Creek, 
That threads the laurel blossoms on a streak 

Of morning sunshine, dropped its slender song, 

Drew one deep breath, then lifting with a long 

Slow shudder, huytled like a tawny beast, 
Froth-lipped and baying, oceanward and east. 

Where the trail leads from church to Garvin’s house, 
Tom Garvin’s boy was driving up the cows. 

A vaulting seathe of water, limbs, and foam 

Lunged for the bank, then curved and tumbled home. 
On yellow chaos, and the sky’s hard slate, 

For one swift heart-beat, beauty, slim and straight, 
41 
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Swung sharply upward, crumpled, hung and fell: 
There may have been a cry—no one could tell. 


That night, ten miles away, the preacher heard. 
The first stream took his horse and rig; the third 
Hurled him a mile down stream and gashed his head. 
A sallow morning light lay on the bed 

At Garvin’s when he staggered through the door 
And closed it very softly on the roar 

Of hungry water. Slowly silence grew 

And spread—and suddenly the watchers knew 
There was a God, and He was very kind. 

While the big silent man, with eyes gone blind, 
Gathered the broken form that never stirred 
Into his bleeding arms—and said no word. 


A SONNET 
BY EDITH NEIL BENNEY 


Oh Beauty, Beauty!—Bring me, as you used 
Passion and joy and unexplainéd tears; 

Lest my dry eyelids, weighted with the years 
Ope to no heaven with blue fire suffused, 

Nor tremble when by winter winds accused 

The pale birch to the frosty sky uprears 
Impassioned boughs;—nor summer dawn appears 
An aching rapture. Oh, with this refused 

How should life guess by what dim path she goes 
To what dim ending? Beauty and love alone 
Can be her torches. Ay, and if time blows 

Too strong upon them with his cynic breath, 
Quenching them when lax fingers numb have grown, 
Then shall I know the darkened door is—death! 























PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST 
WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT 
BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


Wixiu1aM Morris Hunt lived to interpret the world in line 
andcolor. He thought and spoke only of painting. But this was 
not because he limited life, but because he believed that man and 
God and all they involve and imply could be expressed in art 
and transfigured by the immortal radiance of beauty. He left 
some admirable pictures and strove to infuse a slight tincture 
of his imaginative enthusiasm into the struggling, groping, crass 
materialism of young American Democracy. 

Hunt was born in Brattleboro, Vermont, in 1824. He was 
educated mainly in painting and largely in Europe. His earlier 
work was done in France under the influence of Couture and 
then of Millet. He returned to America, painted for a time in 
Newport, where he was vividly described by Henry James, mar- 
ried and had daughters, set up his studio in Boston in 1862, and 
from that time painted, taught, talked, thought, and lived with a 
splendid, furious ardor that infected and fascinated all who came 
into contact with him. In 1878 he was commissioned to decorate 
the Assembly Chamber in the new Capitol at Albany. The 
work came as the supreme effort and passionate crown of his 
artistic life. He wore himself completely out upon it, and after 
some months of utter prostration, he died by drowning at the 
Isles of Shoals in September, 1879. 

Those who are competent to judge regard Hunt’s painting as 
an important achievement in the history of American art, and 
the collection of his pictures gathered by his daughter in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts goes far to prove this. His spirit, 
his fire, his distinction, his sensibility, are questioned by none. 
Some critics, however, feel that in his ardor to fix his dreams 
there was a neglect of finish, of perfect workmanship. And 
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there is a general agreement that there was more in the man 
than he was ever able fully to express. No doubt this is true of 
all artists; but it seems peculiarly true here, and the curious lack 
of individuality in Hunt’s work, taken as a whole, the rapid 
passage from one style to another and even bleuding of different 
styles in the same period, would seem to suggest one who was 
toiling with intense endeavor to find his way and did not quite 
succeed. 

But my interest is more in the painter than in the painting. 
Few men have interwoven their art more completely with their 
lives and fewer have accompanied the constant progress of their 
art with such brilliant and illuminating comment to help us to 
elucidate life and art both. He saw pictures in everything, 
beauty in everything, light in everything; or if any thing lacked 
light, he made light fall upon it. Not that he was pedantic, or 
mechanical, always trying to force life into a frame. He let 
beauty come to him with a sweet, idle largeness. He had the 
whims and fantastic impulses of genius. “Essentially a painter 
of moods, and of very violent moods, he subordinated every- 
thing to the one idea that urged him to action. His work was 
therefore uneven and uncertain. A trifle would spoil it, an hour 
of satisfactory painting would see its completion.” 

This does not mean that he was not a worker, could not toil 
with the intense, terrible rapture which is the highest delight 
that comes to the creative artist. He wanted no other occu- 
pation, no diversion, no distraction; just to paint and paint in- 
exhaustibly. And, however there might be speed and fire in 
the close, there was the sense of the need of unavoidable labor at 
bottom, the appreciation of the value and significance of minute 
detail. 

“It is worth while to have done one thing as well as we know 
how; that is, to have made a careful study of an object for the 
sake of seeing how a little thing adds.” 

Did he never tire, then? Oh, yes, he tired, like the rest of us. 
There were times of immense fatigue, but he knew in general how 
to meet them. “He knew when to stop work—how to keep his 
mind free from that fatigue which ruins many a picture.” And 
the wholesome fatigue of uninterrupted toil was much more bear- 
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able than the pin-pricks of illegitimate annoyance. Thus, during 
the last great work at Albany he writes: 

It’s fatiguing, of course; but it’s the things which bore you that kill you, not 
the fatiguing ones, and I’m never bored here at all. It doesn’t take the life out 
of me half as much as thinking whether the family would like her eyes blue or 
not in a portrait. 


The driving motive at the back of all the labor was, as with 
every artist, a healthy ambition to succeed, to do great things 
and win great glory. Doubtless there are different kinds of 
success, and some artists even assert that they find their own 
approbation enough. But the larger number prefer something 
a little more solid. It can never be said that Hunt sought a triv- 
ial or ostentatious notoriety. He did not cater to the taste of 
the day or try to please shallow critics with catchy flamboyance. 
He emphasized and reémphasized to his pupils the danger of 
thinking too much of immediate success. It was almost as 
great as the danger of being over-scrupulous. Yet no one has 
stated more vividly and succinctly the underlying passion or 
made more evident how greatly it inspired his own tumultuous 
soul. “You mustn’t be so ambitious,” he said to one pupil. 
And the pupil remonstrated, “‘How can I help it?” And Hunt 
replied quietly, “You can’t.” 

As regards what is generally considered the concrete test of 
artistic success in America, money-reward, Hunt was rather in- 
different, perhaps partly because private means assisted him to 
be so. He enthusiastically favored the liberal expenditure of 
public funds for the creation of beauty: “If the people’s money 
had not been expended, there would have been no Acropolis, or 
anything else worth having; and I would like to know what ex- 
penditures have paid better.”” But he deplored the tendency 
to commercialize the creative impulse and the disastrous effect 
upon genius of the constant attempt to try it by the financial 
standard: “‘We cannot have two passions. No painter can 
paint and love money.” 

In spite of these protests, Hunt, like most of his great pred- 
ecessors and successors, was drawn by practical business con- 
siderations into the painting of portraits. Men and women will 
pay for making themselves conspicuous when they will not pay for 
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anything else, and if it were not for this general human weakness 
it is difficult to see how art could live. Unfortunately, when 
people pay they expect to be pleased, and what pleases the artist 
does not always please the sitter. Hence arise untold tribu- 
lation, concessions, compromises, flatteries, insincerity, and in 
too many cases a result which is neither good art nor good por- 
traiture and which dissatisfies the purchaser and embitters the 
painter. The history of portrait-painting would indeed be a 
history of the foibles and the weakness of the human heart. 
Hunt’s position and habits, however, made him as little inclined 
to humor the whims of his patrons as any man ever was. If he 
was approached deferentially and with proper consideration, he 
was responsive. But he had no patience whatever with the type 
of sitter who thinks that his money entitles him to respect, who 
feels that the distinction of painting him is a financial asset which 
should enter largely into the bargain. Such persons got no satis- 
faction out of William Hunt. 

The man, like some other geniuses, was sensitive to trifles, 
and if you ruffled him, or crossed him, or disturbed him, the 
divine impetus was gone, and the achievement spoiled. He did 
not like subjects to be condescending or to pretend that they 
were yielding only to the urgency of friends. Emerson was care- 
ful to point out that he was painted because his family wished 
it, and Hunt confessed that this attitude destroyed all his 
enthusiasm. Holmes seemed chiefly anxious to know how 
few sittings would finish the job and in consequence Hunt soon 
civilly got rid of him. “I don’t like persuaded sitters,” he 
said. “I never could paint a cat if the cat had any scruples, 
religious, superstitious, or otherwise, about sitting.” 

With such susceptibility and sensitiveness, it will readily be 
understood that Hunt’s way was not always smooth and easy, 
that he had to meet serious obstacles and had his times of dis- 
couragement and even despair. These did not really shake his 
glorious perseverance or his determination to do the work for 
which God put him into the world. Yet if you examine care- 
fully the abundant records of Hunt’s career and especially his 
own comments upon it, you will see what the troubles were and 
the struggles and the intricate complications that beset every path 
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to success in this difficult world. There were external troubles, 
troubles of circumstance, troubles of surroundings, little frets and 
vexations, which seem avoidable, at any rate negligible, and 
are sometimes the hardest to neglect. There was physical weak- 
ness, especially in later years, crowding and hampering just 
when the demands and opportunities for accomplishment came 
thickest. Hunt faced this nobly, till it grew overwhelming. 
When a friend asked him how he did, he replied, “I don’t know, 
and I don’t care. If I cared I suppose I should know.” But 
the torment was real, just the same. 

There was the sense of isolation in an unfavorable atmosphere, 
criticism that clacked and chattered and could not comprehend; 
a great, ignorant public that demanded gross, crude satisfactions 
and slighted the subtle and the obscure; few sympathetic and 
understanding fellow-workers to stimulate achievement by 
wholesome rivalry. Finally, most blighting of all, there were the 
inner struggles of the creating spirit, the inexplicable delays, 
debates, obstacles, the barrenness, the doubt of self, far worse 
than any doubt of-any critic. 

What is charming about Hunt is the complete candor with 
which he always discussed these difficulties. He may not have 
complained, but he confessed. The humility with which he 
admitted his defeats is as perfect as the shrewdness with which 
he saw them. How admirable is his caution to his pupils: 
““You’re all in such a hurry to learn to paint. Why, I’ve been at 
it all my life, and I don’t feel that I know anything. I’m not 
sure that I can go on with a single one of these portraits that 
I’ve begun.” 

Yet, side by side with these recognitions of incompetence and 
failure, there is at times the splendid exultation that comes 
to every true artist, the sense of having, for once in his life, _ 
done something that is really worth while, and being proud 
of it. Who will not sympathize with the painter’s ecstasy over 
a piece of work that he had done years before? “Ha! Id like 
to see the man who could do that again. I couldn’t. By 
George! I tell you what, look at that little bit! The fellow must 
have known he had done a good thing by the time that was 
finished.” 
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Above all, whether success comes or failure, there is the pure, 
inexhaustible, incomparable felicity of the work itself: ‘‘ Paint- 
ing, only, is worth while;” and again, “Queer old thing—painting 
is; but we would rather die doing it, than live doing anything 
else.” 

Yet, though painting was much, it was not quite all, and Hunt, 
like others, was a man as well as an artist. It is of profound 
interest to establish this general human basis and then relate it 
to the one absorbing passion. He was at all times alive to what 
went on about him, quick to observe, sensitive to feel, eager to 
record. And he was practical, business-like, understood the 
daily necessities of life, and, when it was required, could subject 
himself to them in the most systematic manner. To be sure, 
he had his whims and fancies. He liked to buy diamonds, and 
at one time he would not smoke any but five-cent cigars. But 
in general his management of money was discreet and prudent. 
No man was more naturally sensitive to comfort and luxury; yet 
he could deny himself without a murmur: “I hate conveniences. 
That’s my pet economy. I don’t generally have conveniences.” 

As regards general education and thought Hunt had the same 
shrewdness as in business matters. He was not widely con- 
versant with books and was no great devotee of them. He did 
not complete his course at Harvard, having a mind much too 
wide open to other things to be concentrated upon humdrum 
studies, and all his life he was ready to take a fling at Cambridge 
and the academic atmosphere. Yet, like many people who read 
little, he seemed to know the best that books had in them. 
Above all, he remembered all that he read and all that he heard. 

His interest in abstract subjects, politics and religion, was 
general, human, not detailed, or immediate, or dogmatic. When 
he met John Brown at a dinner, he was impressed because Brown 
refused oysters on the ground that he was not hungry: “Did you 
ever know a man to refuse oysters at a party because he was not 
hungry? . . . Was not going to gorge himself—a man with 
such a destiny before him.” I think his attitude toward God was 
much like his attitude toward John Brown, admiration inspiring 
sympathy and tenderness. At any rate, his religion abhorred 
convention and pretense; he believed that good, honest work was 
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the best worship and the most deserving of respect. ‘“‘So they 
objected to your painting on Sunday,” he said toa pupil. “You 
might have told them that your work is one sort of prayer. It’s 
good for nothing if it isn’t. And it isn’t ‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep’, either.” 

To beauty, outside his own exquisite art, Hunt was always 
delicately susceptible. That the charm of nature appealed to 
him, haunted him, is sufficiently evident from his painting. He 
felt not only the broader splendor of the external world, but its 
subtler aspects, and had suggestive words for rendering them. 
His remark about pussy willows has all the tender insight of 
Emily Dickinson: ‘Those pussy willows are hard things to 
paint. Their beauty is general, but intimate.” His delight in 
music came early and endured and increased, and he made shrewd 
comments on both the performance and the enjoyment of it. 

For the more superficial diversions of mankind Hunt cared 
little. When friends urged him to seek amusement, he replied 
that his painting was all the amusement he required: “For me 
it is the only work worth doing, and there is no other play.” 
Nevertheless, he was always fond of horses. When he was a 
student in Paris, he drove a tandem through the Latin quarter. 
The fruit of his equine passion shows best in the magnificent 
coursers that sweep the chariot of Night through tumultuous 
skies, one of the largest and surest things that Hunt ever did. 

But what most marks Hunt as truly and broadly human is his 
relations with other human beings. He was at all points alive, 
keenly and intensely interested in the sufferings and struggles and 
hopes of the men and women who moved about him. He was 
one day complaining of a man’s work, but could not see what 
the fault was. ‘“‘He’s cold-hearted,” suggested a friend. ‘Yes, 
you have hit it. That’s just the trouble.” No one could ever 
say that Hunt was cold-hearted, or his pictures. His human 
sympathy was large, general, democratic. He felt the toil and 
struggle of the humbler masses. Whatever their occupation or 
their garb, he appreciated the people, real substantial human be- 
ings, appreciated them, and tried to put them into his art. “Do 
you see that old Irishman? He is the chap that I spoke to you 
about. I'll put him where he will ‘tell’, for he has more charac- 
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ter than an entire Congress. See how big his movement is. 
Doesn’t he handle that hoe with the dignity of a king?” 

And as his sympathy was broad, so it was also acute and 
personal. His heart leaped at once in pity for suffering, and his 
keen intelligence was apt and ingenious to relieve it. As he came 
down his studio stairs one morning, he found an old woman trying 
to carry out a barrel of ashes. Instantly he took hold and was 
soon seen depositing the ashes on the sidewalk. One day a for- 
lorn organ-grinder came into the neighborhood. Hunt was 
touched, seized the organ himself, played it to his friends there- 
about, and realized quite a sum of money for the astonished 
Italian. The affection and tenderness which thus went out 
generally to humanity were far more intense when concentrated 
upon sympathetic individuals. Hunt loved many people, loved 
them devotedly, discriminatingly, and helpfully, and was be- 
loved by them in return. His broad, sunny, cheerful tempera- 
ment turned to others with ever-ready kindliness and solicited 
an infinite response. 

Above all, his natural element was society, the quick and eager 
converse of intelligent and understanding spirits. He had a 
singular charm, an infectious gayety and good-humor, that in- 
spired and stimulated people and made them feel at home, gave 
them an ease and even a sparkle which they did not commonly 
find in their homespun, daily souls. Something about his ap- 
pearance, his unique aspect and bearing, accentuated the charm, 
and helped to make him prominent in any company. Read 
Henry James’s account of him, as characteristic of James as of 
Hunt: “All muscular spareness and brownness and absence of 
waste, and flagrant physiognomy, brave bony arch of handsome 
nose, upwardness of strong eyebrow and glare, almost, of eyes 
that both recognized and wondered, strained eyes that played 
over questions as if they were objects and objects as if they 
were questions.” And this odd physique leads James to trifle, in 
his shadowy manner, with the suggestion of a modern Don 
Quixote. 

Certainly there was something quixotic in Hunt’s strange 
social freaks and fancies. He had the simplicity, the directness, 
the self-forgetfulness of a child. He would go up to a severe, 
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austere Boston dignitary, who looked as if he had never been 
touched in his life, throw his arms around his neck and cry how 
glad he was to see him. He would mimic anything. If he had 
to tell a story of an elephant and a monkey, he would act the 
creatures till you saw and heard them. When he found a group 
of ladies knitting stockings, he begged a pair, put them on his 
hands with slippers, tied a white shirt round his neck, placed a 
table in front of him and a dark screen behind him, then with the 
slippered hands performed all the evolutions of a graceful and 
accomplished dancer. And all these antics flowed out so gaily 
and naturally that no one could resist them. 

At the same time, even more than in his aspect or in his gayety, 
Hunt’s social charm lay in his tongue. And keen and quick and 
pointed as the tongue was, it was not bitter. He hated sham 
and attacked it whenever he found it. He hated pretence and 
convention and indolent assumption of superiority. But he had 
no small gossip, no petty epigram at the expense of others’ feel- 
ings; did not depend for his wit upon the trivial catches of cruel 
smartness which make the clever social reputation of so many. 
Likewise, he was willing to listen as well as to talk, and this is a 
rare merit in those who talk well. When he was tired and de- 
pressed, and a friend told him some lively stories, he was delighted, 
and exclaimed, “I never heard so many wicked stories before in 
my life, and I should think you would not like to be alone with 
your Maker. The air is full of wickedness.” And he breathed 
it with huge relish. 

But the charm was not in the listening, as it sometimes is. It 
was in the ever varied, diversified, exhaustless outpouring of 
wit and comment and suggestion and reflection on all sorts of 
persons and all sorts of subjects. In the happy phrase of one 
who knew him well, “It was an every-day expression of those who 
came in close contact with him that he ‘lighted up everything 
that he touched.’” 

It is by this gift of speech that we return to Hunt’s passion for 
art, to his passion for beauty and for bringing beauty into the 
hearts and lives of others. He was a singularly inspiring teacher, 
and he gathered about him a cluster of pupils, to whom he im- 
parted a zest for their work that clung to their whole lives, even if 
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they had little or no genius. His influence on his followers was 
positive and undeniable. He was not indeed a rigid and stern 
disciplinarian in emphasis upon the humbler elements of drawing. 
He had never been held to a severe apprenticeship in these him- 
self, and some think that his work suffered from it. But for 
stimulus, for encouragement, for the instinctive analysis of a 
pupil’s gifts and tendencies, there were few to equal him. He 
was quick to apply his darting wit to mockery of the business of 
teaching, as of everything else. “‘Don’t ask me. J don’t know 
how. If I could find out how, I would go ten million miles on my 
knees to do it. Boston is a great place for receipts. There is a 
receipt for being scientific, one for being sentimental, another for 
being religious. But painting is something for which you can’t 
get a receipt.” 

But in all the mockery the one main object was help, and Hunt 
never said a harsh word that he did not mean and feel to be con- 
structive and clarifying. He believed that a large part of every 
artist’s function was to teach others, and he was glad to give his 
time, his thought, his strength, to saving younger workers some- 
thing of the unnecessary effort that he had been obliged to impose 
upon himself. His two series of Talks on Art are as brilliant, as 
illuminating comment on the painter’s business, as will be found 
anywhere. There is no formulated theory. There are often con- 
tradiction and inconsistency. But for concentrated, epigram- 
matic common-sense the Talks are hard to beat. 

Labor? Does he want to teach his pupils labor? He never 
taught them anything else, by precept or by example. But he 
can indicate at once the infinity of labor and its limits, in a dozen 
words: “All anybody can do is to try. Nobody ever does any- 
thing. They only try.” And back of and through and over all 
labor he always emphasized the passion of perception, the rich- 
ness and fulness of spiritual content, without which labor is 
trouble and vanity. “Do fascinating things, not smart ones. 
Nobody ever tucks a smart sketch under his arm and runs home 
with it.” “A quarter of an inch is enough to disengage eternity 
on.” That infinite, subtle, delicate, inexpressible, incomparable 
something, which makes all the difference, was always hovering 
in his brain, and his finest effort of speech was to make his pu- 
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pils feel it: ““Spread the light on broadly as sunshine. But han- 
dle the passage from light into shadow as delicately as you would 
strew flowers upon a child’s grave.” 

Such an influence, such an enthusiasm, such a gift of words, 
must have worked far beyond the studio and the immediate 
students; must have had its leavening effect upon many who 
never came into direct contract with it. It is said that Hunt did 
not produce much impression upon contemporary artists, did not 
inspire a group, or found a school, as so many of the French paint- 
ers did. He was too much of an individualist for this, too 
erratic and whimsical. But the passion of his worship of art 
must have spread far outside the limits of his narrow circle, must 
have somewhat profited a country which needed it then even 
more than it does to-day. He remarked once that “painters 
shouldn’t talk. They should have their mouths sewed up tight, 
and do the thing, not talk about it.” Well, he certainly gave his 
life to doing. But perhaps his talk availed his countrymen even 
more. 

The spirit of helpfulness is, I think, mainly apparent in Hunt’s 
own comment on the work of others. There were certain artists 
and certain schools that did not appeal to him; he did not discuss 
them, and when they were forced upon his notice, he evaded the 
subject and passed it by. He believed in being constructive, 
suggestive, stimulating always, or in keeping still. When it 
came to the great masters who had helped him, had taught him, 
his enthusiasm, while discriminating and judicious, was as 
illuminating as it was immense. Of Rubens, of Veronese, of 
Michael Angelo, he cannot say enough. And as to Velasquez, 
the final object of all painters’ adoration, his simple word is, 
“Velasquez is beyond aspiring to.” 

But the value of Hunt’s influence shows not so much in his 
comment on individual artists or pictures, as in his wide and 
infectious enthusiasm for beauty, of whatever order and where- 
ever found. His countrymen in his day, perhaps in ours, were 
engrossed with bread and butter, with blind, material preoccu- 
pations, which made them indifferent to the exquisite resources 
of delight spread so lavishly about them everywhere. Hunt 
shattered this indifference first of all by his own example. He 
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had the fresh, perpetual joyous ecstasy of a child for all the lit- 
tle bits of loveliness to which the weary, casual brain is utterly 
impervious. Hear his charming words after recovery from an ill- 
ness: “‘Everything is like flowers. Nobody knows how happy I 
am in this coming from death to life, with the perceptions of a 
tough old life joined to the delicate sensitiveness of an infant. 
I don’t believe that anybody was ever so happy. . . . Isee 
flowers everywhere. Even a bit of blue rag in that work-basket 
looks like a beautiful flower.”” And he preached constantly that 
beauty is in common things, not in the remote or extraordinary, 
not in far mountains or strange glaciers, or California, or Pat- 
agonia, but right in your own door-yard and in your own 
thoughts. “The effect of light is what makes things beautiful. 
Light never stops to find beauty. Half the beautiful pictures 
in the world are painted from people who are not beautiful.” 
Above all, Hunt’s theory of art, and still more his instinctive 
following of it, was democratic. Beauty was not an exclusive 
possession, was not set apart for those of finer natures and subtler 
sensibilities. When he was doing his last great work in the 
Capitol at Albany, he was delighted with the workmen who 
crowded up to the scaffolding to see his pictures and told him 
that while they were proud to be working on such a building, they 
were prouder still to see his work going on. “I tell you,” said 
Hunt, “that I never felt so big in my life as I did when they asked 
me if they could come again.” In his view beauty was not a 
question of large learning or many books, but of simply opening 
the eyes to see; and it was his function to open as many American 
eyes and touch as many American hearts as he could. Nobly 
did he labor to fulfill it. Whether he painted great things is be- 
yond my competence to say; but that he loved great things, 
thought great things, and lived great things, is quite indisputable. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 























THE POETRY OF FRANCESCO PASTONCHI 
BY ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW 


“SEEKING himself, man has found God.” This statement 
from the preface of Pastonchi’s latest and most important book, 
Il Randagio, is perhaps another way of saying that by a suc- 
cessful analysis of the evils that beset him, man has some- 
times attained to freedom and to peace. That the idea of such 
a liberation forms a dominant part of the poet’s philosophy there 
can be no doubt; throughout his poetry it finds repeated and 
beautiful expression; but to say as he does, and as his critics say 
after him, that this book of some four hundred pages constitutes 
the history of such a spiritual attainment, is to credit it with 
more directness of intention than would be apparent to the 
average reader. Even though lie accept the statement on faith, 
he must still find difficulty in holding to it intellectually through 
the distracting music of three hundred and sixty-five sonnets, 
each of which, though nominally composing a strophe of the poem 
as a whole, is in itself complete, and many are so perfect that 
one hardly cares to remember that they are only parts of a larger 
organism. So while we need not question that there is a certain 
sequence in their arrangement, conforming to the gradual devel- 
opment and exposition of the poet’s thought, the reader will per- 
haps do well not to concern himself too much at first with the 
thread that binds together this “gardenful of song”’. 

In his charming note at the end of the volume, Pastonchi ex- 
plains that he chose this remarkable form for his poem as 
the most fitting one in which to embody the “lyrical history” 
of certain states of soul, each definite and distinct, yet finding 
their complete significance only in their mutual reflection and 
their common relation to the life and growth of the individual. 
To select a sonnet strophe for a book of this length, and this 
with a perfect awareness of the rigid discipline imposed by the 
Petrarchian system of verse, sounds rather like the giants play- 
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ing ball with the mountains, and one is almost as much appalled 
at the task imposed upon the reader as he must be impressed by 
the writer’s audacity—one, that is, who is not Italian. For in 
Italy these things are different. Her radiant infancy was cra- 
dled on sonnets; her delightful language flows into them like 
water into a chiseled cup, and she rose to acclaim this new 
Canzoniere with every epithet of praise, every flattering com- 
parison in her power to bestow. The very magnitude of the 
undertaking was accepted as a guaranty of the genius that lay 
behind it; the beauty and costliness of the edition were taken as 
a proof of the poet’s faith in a wide appreciation of this return 
to the classic tradition; and the phenomenal sale of the book, 
which speedily reached a figure hitherto reserved for the popular 
novel, was evidence that this faith was not unfounded. 

There were perhaps a few who looked with suspicion upon so 
dramatic an enlistment under the banner of the past. In 
Italy as elsewhere the experimenters in exotic forms have had their 
historic moment, and there may have been an inclination in some 
quarters to take this ringing appeal to a higher court than the 
Istituto Technico in the light of a challenge. But no suspicion of 
provocation, no hope, perhaps, of controversy could linger long 
in any mind capable of appreciating the dignity and nobility of 
the poet’s thought or his quiet mastery of the difficult medium 
chosen for its expression. That he too has experimented a bit 
within these rigid bounds, we have his metrical notes to attest; 
but those who find the melody of his hendecasyllables less obvious 
because of a revaluation of certain accents, are speedily made 
aware that this or any other avvenimento ritmico is the result of a 
thoughtful preference on his part, and that here as always his 
work is that of the conscious artist. 

In the case of Pastonchi more than in that of most writers, the 
reviewers seem tempted to catalogue and explain. They hardly 
know what to do with this sudden apparition—this one of us, 
writing for our delight and in the speech of every day, yet employ- 
ing a style so pure and a form so haunted with majestic associa- 
tions that it seems a little difficult to take them simply. Almost 
irresistibly his critics are driven to account for him in terms of 
the past. Petrarch, Poliziano—starting with names like these, 
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they seem to find it easier to explain in what he differs from his 
great predecessors than to bring an adequate appreciation of his 
work in and for itself. One fancies he must sometimes feel im- 
patience at being so constantly confronted with the great shades 
of the Rinascimento just because he writes more sonnets and 
better ones than the other poets of his day, when his whole man- 
ner of thought and expression differs as widely from the utter- 
ances of the Trecento as one would naturally expect it to do. 
And indeed no one has accused him of imitation, archaic or other- 
wise; his rapport with the past would appear to be a more essen- 
tial thing, with rather the mystical suggestion of an avatar. 

Surely in the matter of reaping enjoyment from literature, 
and, just now, in the matter of appreciating the poetry of Fran- 
cesco Pastonchi, we might try the experiment of keeping as far 
as possible from types. Originality in its true sense is never fan- 
tastic. The purer the forms it assumes, the more of the universal 
they must contain; and so, if we like to do that sort of thing, the 
more compartments we can always find in which bits of it at least 
can be made to enter; and thus we may risk abandoning our free 
delight in a work of art in favor of a sort of Montessori game of 
fitting and matching. 

However, for the benefit of those who still find comparisons 
helpful, I would offer yet another one, hitherto apparently over- 
looked by Pastonchi’s diligent classifiers, and call attention to the 
fact that living and writing like Goethe in the midst of war and 
national upheavals, of patriotic aspirations and socialistic dreams, 
he has throughout his verse maintained the same aloofness from 
all such passionate appeals. Nor in his case any more than in 
that of Goethe is this because he lacks sympathy and understand- 
ing, or the will to save. No one perhaps is more deeply aware of 
the universal unrest; in no poetry of the present is the common 
cry for some higher and more permanent peace echoed with a 
greater intensity; and the fact that the wars in which his country 
has engaged have played so small a part in his writings can only 
be taken as an indication that he does not consider such cata- 
clysmic interventions as a means of attaining the good he hopes 
for. For him, too, the Lord is not in the whirlwind. 

Il Randagio is the fruit of no less than seven years of disciplined 
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labor—years during which the poet lived as much as possible in 
retirement. Naturally—almost boastfully—a lover of the coun- 
try and of the vita campestre (how different is the picture from the 
one that comes with our “agricultural life’’!) his appearances in 
the cosmopolitan world are always of the briefest, even now that 
the success of his work makes it increasingly difficult for him to 
avoid without ungraciousness the solicitations of his admirers. 
Fortunately he seems possessed of a robust and cheerful brevity 
toward the curious or the biographically inclined, that saves him 
from the charge of sensitiveness, and his photographs, taken for 
the most part in the company of dogs and trees, dispel any sus- 
picion that his retirement can be other than a voluntary and 
buoyant affair. ; 

That it must in the nature of things continue is evident, for the 
making of such poetry is a lonely thing, and J/ Randagio is only 
the first part of a trilogy, the other two books of which the poet 
has already undertaken. So much the preface tells us, in an 
announcement which sounds rather like a prayer. 

The simple dedication of the book—‘‘To the good people who 
had faith in me”—takes us back to an earlier poetic work, a col- 
lection of lyrics published in 1913 with the title I/ Pilota Dorme; 
for surely all readers of this charming little volume can claim a 
part in the dedication of the larger work. It was impossible to 
read it and not have faith. I cannot resist the temptation to 
give here one or two translations of these lyrics made at the time 
of their appearance—aware as I cannot help being of the futility 
of such an attempt to give even in a small degree the charm of 
the original. Here is the one entitled Tramontata é la Luna:— 


The moon has set. The meadows and the wood 
That in enchantment stood 

Shake off the spell and waken with a sigh; 
The stream is one low cry. 


From far there comes the sound of flying feet; 
They pause, then gallop fleet 

Beyond the poplars and the shadowy dune, 
Toward the departed moon. 


Is it some lover whom she lured before 
With love by hill and shore, 
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Whom now she flies and who pursues her still 
With love by shore and hill? 


And here is the Tenzone di Fontane:— 


Fountain of Rosello! 

There are twelve throats that spill your silver song: 
Praise of the fairest must to you belong. 

Twelve gushing throats there are to pour your pain, 
But in my heart the anguish must remain. 


Fountain of Ploaghe! 

From the cold rock your crystal waters spring: 
Fame of the purest must about you cling. 

You drop in bounty from the mountain side, 
But in my heart the hot thirst must abide. 


Fountain of Rosello, 
The crystal throats that spill your waters free 
Can give no drop to me! 


Fountain of Ploaghe, 
The rocky bosom where your waters live 
To me no drop can give! 


Fountains of earth! You have no mossy brink, 
No crystal pool where love may kneel and drink 
A draught to quench the fire 

Of his unspent desire.’ 


The same collection contains several longer and more serious, 
or more provocative, poems. Perhaps the most striking of these 
is the Canzone dell’ Amicizia, which approaches the somewhat 
overdone topic of the impossibility of friendship between men and 
women from a standpoint comparatively new and superlatively 
frank. 

The years which elapsed between the publication of this book 
and the completion of J/ Randagio—those seven years of self- 
analysis and maturing thought—brought a change in the trend 
of the poet’s work which amounts to a revolution, but the delicacy 
and charm of the early lyrics still echo on. 

Though I shall be unable to refrain from some further attempts 


1These two poems were published in the University of California Chronicle. 
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at translation, the result, I can but repeat, must be injustice to 
poems written in a language which is itself a sort of incantation, 
by a poet who takes, one is tempted to think, almost an unfair 
advantage of its powers of seduction. The intellectual appeal is 
never wanting, but in some cases that made to the ear is so great 
that one is tempted to postpone thought until the purely sensual 
pleasure has had time to pass. I know of no poet who makes 
more charming use of repetition; sounds and phrases placed in a 
transposition that gives the allurement of an echo:— 
Non s’udiva che il vento per le valli 


galoppare con tutti i suoi cavalli, 
e il suo ululo lungo per le selve: 


poi forioso giungere alle mura 
di quell’ antica muta sepoltura 
con tutti i suoi cavalli e le sue belve. 


Or take the monotonous passing of the hours in the closed villa 
whose beloved mistress had fled:— 
Da tre lustre il dolore 
dura di quell’ inganno: 
lore vengano e vanno, 
vanno e vengano !’ore. 


Ma chi v’abbada? _ gli anni 
qui fuggon come i giorni 
e l’ore, e l’ore e i giorni 
son lenti come gli anni. 

Often there is a quick negation in the thought—a sort of 
light paradox that seems effected more by a trick of the sound 
than by the actual meaning of the words:— 

Tutto sa 
di chiuso d’appassato di soligno 
e desolatamente passa e sta. 


La vita é un chiostro d’alte mura e grave. 
Il guardiano amor troppo guardigno 
git dentro il pozzo ne gitté le chiave. 


And the description of the swora in the home of the Incurables, 


who looked at you with those accustomed eyes “‘dove il dolore non 
piu duole”’. 
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If proof were needed of the poet’s tenderness of heart; if we 
sought assurance that his predilection for solitude and retirement 
is no part of selfishness but only of a deep desire to find in seclu- 
sion that help for the world which the world cannot give, surely 
these sonnets dedicated to the Incurabili would be convincing 
enough. The gentleness and resignation with which they accept 
their fate; their willingness to be pleased with tiny shreds of hope 
in the midst of their great hopelessness, seems to hurt him more 
than any outcry or rebellion. His description of the little cere- 
mony of welcome they make for a new inmate—another bit of 
wreckage from the fragoroso mondo cast up as they into “that 
peace with its small garden”—is touching in the extreme:— 


And when, less wearied now, there comes the day 
When he descends into the garden close, 
They too must watch him watch the fountain play, 


And form a little court about him there, 
And counsel still with every step, repose, 
And for his eyes would make their world seem fair. 


And then the cruelty of the contrast between this pale ghost of 
happiness and the ruddy joy of life—the rapture of perfect health 
that must not be even mentioned in that shut place because it is 
for them parola di ruina:— 


But O the joy of life that is so dear,— 

That comes with music and so lightly dwells 
And all its tales of heavenly sweetness tells, 
Where the clear spirit finds its dwelling clear;— 


And is no more a river, but the sea, 

And on all shores it touches pours the spring,— 
The joy of life that is a mortal thing 

Singing to man of his divinity;— 


How like a dream in this shut place appear 
The vanished echoes it shall no more bring, 
Its rainbow tints in this pale atmosphere! 


It can but be a word of ruin here,— 
The murmur of some dim remembering,— 


An unknown speech that feebly strikes the ear. 
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The group of sonnets on this subject forms one of the numerous 
subdivisions of the book, and within these chapters, if one may 
call them so, a single theme is often defined and the sequence 
of the sonnets is altogether obvious. They form so many little 
cycles within the large one, whose intention and development, as 
before indicated, are not always easy to follow. The range of 
the subjects handled under these different headings is a wide one; 
there are many portraits, innumerable landscapes, almost always 
gracefully and delicately done. 

Among the critics of Pastonchi’s work, there are not wanting 
those who pretend to discover in it a tendency to symbolism; 
just as there are others who take the persons and events he de- 
scribes as the simple realities of daily life—the images along the 
path of every earthly pilgrimage. Take them as we will, there 
can be no question as to their apparent reality. He makes them 
passionately evident; the more so perhaps because almost always 
he sings the things of home. Absent (and one fancies somehow 
that he has never been absent very far or very long), they possess 
his memory; present, they fill his heart. 

The last chapter of the book—the one named for his native 
Liguria—is full of reproductions of the sights and sounds of that 
lovely spot. Who that has ever seen its sudden twilight fall can 
fail to see it here?— 

And then the evening comes, and half affrighted 
We watch the sea withdraw that was so near, 


And the veiled mountain suddenly stand clear 
With all the stars on his high crest new lighted. 


Here is serenity that scarce refrains 

From sadness; here is peace a pain revealing, 

While with the night the sound of bells comes stealing 
And the sound passes and the night remains. 


Who that has looked down from one of the Ligurian hills 
through the gray veil of an olive grove to the blue sea, would 
not echo this?— 

O little olive trees, I am not one 
Of those who count your gifts for their dull trade, 
Or strip your boughs in such scant green arrayed 
After the equinoctial gales are done; 
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Nor have I begged your trunk to light the fire 
Upon the altar of my home, nor made 

Your oil its sacrament, nor with your shade 
Have blessed my idleness; but my desire 


Is only this: the long sweet murmuring 
Of welcome from your leaves, that day I come 
To rest me here from my appointed task; 


And if I come not, that some hand may bring 
A branch of yours to lay upon my tomb,— 
The only laurel I shall ever ask. 


ANNE GoopwIN WINSLOW. 




















WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT: 
AN INTIMATE VIEW 


BY SAMUEL C. CHEW 


Tue horses were high spirited, thoroughbred Arabs, and the 
trap was a smart one; but the groom was dressed in an ordinary 
grey sack suit with a bowler hat. “Mr. Blunt has a dozen 
grooms,” a friend told me later, “but he has never permitted 
any of them to be put in livery. He will not let a man wear a 
badge of servitude.” The beautiful undulating English country 
rose in the distance to the long line of the Sussex downs, softened 
by the misty air. We passed through a woodland glade and 
emerged on a small clearing in the midst of which stood the house, 
a rambling seventeenth-century house that still, after two hun- 
dred odd years, is called Newbuildings. A high hedge enclosed 
the garden, and clematis and rambling roses were entwined about 
the door. Rooms flanked the somewhat narrow hallway; they 
were crowded with furniture, books, pictures, papers, riding- 
whips, guns, in a comfortable and homely disorder that bore 
witness to an owner whose culture and whose position were too 
assured to necessitate any anxiety as to mere appearance. A 
wall of one room was glorified by a gorgeous tapestry of the 
Nativity woven by William Morris from designs by Edward 
Burne-Jones in memory (as a legend at the top declared) of the 
birth of Mr. Blunt’s daughter. 

I went upstairs to his room. On a bed drawn to the win- 
dow, whence he could look out over his garden and across his 
broad fields to the far-off downs of which his friend Mr. Belloc 
has sung so exhilaratingly, lay an old man. A beautiful old man, 
with long white beard of silken texture, and long white hair, and 
cheeks rosy from eighty years of life out of doors; the eyes still 
with vestiges of old fire; the grasp of the thin, delicate, finely 
modeled hands still firm. His first words, after a greeting, were: 
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“‘Tel] me what they think of Ireland in America”; and I remem- 
bered that here was the first Englishman who had ever been 
imprisoned for the cause of Ireland’s freedom. It was in the 
summer of 1921, and Mr. Blunt was sceptical of the English 
offer of Dominion Home Rule, noting the reservations which, 
as he thought, made the offer less generous than it pretended 
to be. A few days earlier, as I heard, he had told a friend of a 
day in Ireland in the ’eighties when in a miserable cottage he had 
shared a herring with an Irish Catholic Bishop. The Bishop had 
said to him: “Why do you work for Ireland? Ireland will never 
be saved. Her wrongs will never be righted. Better abandon 
her and occupy yourself with the salvation of your own soul.” 
And the old man, telling this, had wept in his extreme age, say- 
ing: “‘Ireland is as far as ever from salvation, and where now is 
my soul?” 

This despair of success for the causes to which he had dedi- 
cated his life is expressed in one of the many letters I had from 
him before the opportunity came to meet him. He wrote, in 
1919: 


Your letter which has just reached me gives me, I need not say, much 
pleasure, and all the more as coming from America where, I imagine, the 
causes I have spent so much of my life in trying to serve are still more out of 
date than with ourselves. I still, however, have hope in the far future of a 
reversion to the more generous principles which prevailed in my youth, and 
your letter confirms me in the thought that it may be nearer than in my 
despair I have lately come to regard it. It depends entirely now upon the 
better thought of America whether what remains of liberty in the ancient 
world of Asia is allowed to survive and with it the tradition of a wiser happi- 
ness than ours in Christendom—all sympathy with which seems dead in 
Europe. 


The course of events in some parts of the Near East was, how- 
ever, more favorable than Mr. Blunt had dared to hope; and in 
1920 he was able to write: ~ 


It has indeed been a consolation to me to see my long battle for Egypt’s 
independence at last in the way of success. Nor is this all. In Mesopotamia 
also the Government seem, though late in the day, to be trying to carry out 
ideas which I have been indirectly urging upon them. Mr. Philby, who is 
one of the two commissioners they have just sent out to Bussora to arrange 
Arabian self government at Bagdad and a withdrawal of the Anglo-Indian 
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troops from the upper rivers, is among my friends and thoroughly in sympathy 
with me on Arabian matters. Whether he will be able at this late date to 
realise his whole plan remains to be seen, but he will not, I am convinced, 
fail through any lack of a right understanding of the political case. There is 
nobody in our Government service who knows Arabia so well as he does or is 
so zealous in the cause of its ancient freedom, the oldest and most respectable 
of any in Asia. It isjust forty years since I first brought the case of Mesopo- 
tamia before the Foreign Office and our possible English connection with it, 
should the Ottoman Empire one day break up. 

The burden that runs like a lamentation through the six vol- 
umes of Mr. Blunt’s journals is of the heedlessness of British 
officialdom in the face of all his warnings and his advice. During 
my visit to him he told me (what I already knew) of how he had 
been in consultation with Gladstone before the bombardment of 
Alexandria and of how Gladstone had promised him, and got him 
to convey the assurance to Arabi, that no British soldier should 
ever fight in Egypt; and of how only four months later Alexandria 
was bombarded. “Gladstone was a humbug,” he said, slowly and 
deliberately; “there was never a man of more noble principles 
or of more miserable practices.”” On the whole, he had more con- 
fidence in the Conservatives. For the paradox of this radical Na- 
tionalist was that by temperament and family connections he was 
rooted in the conservative tradition of the English landed gentry. 

Born in the same year with Thomas Hardy—1840—Wilfrid 
Blunt, as the younger of two sons, was destined from youth for 
the diplomatic service. Between 1858 and 1869 he served at 
Athens, Constantinople, Paris and Madrid, in South America 
and in the Germanic Confederacy. In the opening pages of the 
first of his Documents pour Servir a l Histoire de son Temps—the 
Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt (1907; American 
edition, 1922)—he tells briefly of these early days. The lasting 
result of his decade of diplomatic work was the wide circle of 
friends, scattered all over Europe and the Near East, which he 
made. In 1869 on the death of his elder brother he succeeded to 
the family estates in Sussex and retired from the service. In 
the same year, 1869, he married Lady Anne Wentworth, the 
sister of the Earl of Lovelace and granddaughter of Lord Byron. 
They traveled widely in the Near East and in India, and for 
many years spent muclr of their time in Egypt. Some of their 
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impressions are set down in Lady Anne Blunt’s volume, Bed- 
ouins of the Euphrates. In later years Blunt used to remark 
that he would rather have written the Arabia Deserta than 
any other book of the nineteenth century. Mr. Doughty had 
preceded the Blunts by some years into the vast and over- 
whelming interior of Arabia. At their winter home near Alex- 
andria Blunt won the confidence of the more virile native leaders 
and became an avowed champion of the Nationalist cause. 

During the difficult and complex years preceding and imme- 
diately following the rebellion of Arabi he was a thorn in the side 
of Gladstone’s government, resisting by public protest and pri- 
vate advice the march of events that were leading inevitably to 
the British occupation, and ardently advocating the liberation of 
Egypt alike from Turkish tyranny and from English overlord- 
ship. In 1883 he published The Wind and the Whirlwind, an 
impassioned protest in verse against the English policy. It was 
not, however, till many years later (1907) that in his Secret 
History he revealed all he knew of these matters. This book; 
because of its outspokenness and its publication of private letters 
and the records of private conversations, was regarded as an 
enormous “‘indiscretion”’ and was ignored by the various great 
personages against whom damaging revelations were made. 
The same may be said of his other political firebrands: Gordon at 
Khartoum, The Land War in Ireland, India under Ripon, and My 
Diaries, 1888-1914. The journals of his last years, from the out- 
break of the Great War, have been left for posthumous publica- 
tion, in whole or in part, according to the discretion or indiscre- 
tion of his literary executors. 

His campaign in Egypt having failed and events having un- 
folded themselves much as he had predicted, Mr. Blunt turned 
his energies towards Ireland, standing unsuccessfully for Parlia- 
ment as a Conservative Home Ruler in 1885 and again as a 
Radical in 1888. Defeated, he continued his efforts outside the 
House of Commons; and in 1887 he was arrested for calling a 
meeting in a proclaimed district. His experiences and medita- 
tions in Galway Gaol and afterwards in Kilmainham Gaol are 
recorded not only in his journals but in the sonnet-sequence, In 
Vinculis (1889). From prison he conducted his second cam- 
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paign for Parliament. “It is the cause and not the scaffold 
makes the shame,” says the great Corneille; and it is character- 
istic of Blunt that the frontispiece of The Land War in Ireland 
shows him in prison garb. 

In later life Mr. Blunt gave up his Egyptian home and resided 
at Newbuildings Place, where he devoted to meditation the last 
years of a life whose youth (to cite his own adage of what a well- 
rounded life should be) was given to emotion and whose manhood 
to action. At times he felt keenly his isolation, left, as he said, 
in a backwater by the tide of events that had turned so far from 
his ideals. 

Mr. Blunt viewed the Great War from the standpoint of the 
Moslem world; to his mind it presented itself as essentially an 
Eastern struggle. He felt that had there been an English states- 
man in control of affairs courageous enough to withdraw from 
false positions, a few more years of peace might have been gained, 
and the Socialist forces in Europe might have gathered strength 
enough to avert a general war. When the latest instalment of 
his history was published he wrote me: 

The kind interest which you have taken in my works for several years past 
suggests to me that you will be glad to hear that my last two volumes, called 
My Diaries, have had a quite unexpected success here in England, and that 
I hear they are to be republished in America. I do not know whether either 
volume has reached you, but I presume that they have not, as none of the 
copies despatched by me to foreign parts have reached their destination, a 
failure due I have reason to believe to the Government Censorship, which 
though irregular seems to be still continued. The point objected to here, I 
imagine, by the Government in these volumes, is that they tend to prove that 
the quarrel between England and Germany in 1914 and still more that with 
Turkey, was of our English Foreign Office making at least as much as that of 
the Central Powers. 


So much—it is but the barest indication of their scope—for 
Mr. Blunt’s political activities. There is even less room to sug- 
gest the breadth of his personal connections and friendships. I 
must content myself with quoting from a review of the Diaries 
which I published in 1920, when they were almost unknown in 
this country: 


Mr. Blunt knew and at one time cooperated with Herbert Spencer. He 
was in touch with A. R. Wallace and other scientists. His upbringing and 
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sympathies drew him towards the Modernist movement, and he held many 
conferences with Father Tyrrell, while one of the most moving episodes of the 
Diaries is the account of that heresiarch’s death. He was on familiar terms 
with Frederick Harrison and the Positivists. George Wyndham was his 
cousin and most intimate friend; he was in almost as close contact with 
Winston Churchill. . . . Of all the famous men he has known intimately 
he reckons William Morris intellectually the strongest. Such praise is the 
more impressive because of its infrequence in pages that contain pen-portraits 
reminding one of the etymological connection between “ink” and “caustic.” 
. . + Swinburne, “wasting his youth on drink and his old age on Theodore 
Watts”; Alfred Austin, “the most absurd little cock-sparrow of a man”; 
Henley, having “the bodily horror of a dwarf” and “the dwarf malignity of 
tongue”; Meredith, with the secret trouble of his parentage which cast a 
shadow over his life; Asquith, evolving from the square-toed Puritan into the 
“gay dog” of London society; Balfour, hard, cruel, courageous, and cynical, 
his real mind being, according to “Margot” (Mrs. Asquith figures prominently 
in the Diaries), metaphysical and religious; Francis Thompson (who spent 
part of his last days in a cottage on Mr. Blunt’s estate), “emaciated beyond 
credibility,” taking six ounces of laudanum daily, and sitting for hours with 
Martin Chuzzlewit in his hand, held as often as not upside down; Sargent, so 
bored by his women sitters that every now and then he had to retire behind 
a screen to refresh himself by sticking his tongue out at them; King Edward, 
preferring the society of Jews and second-rate women to his dull aristocracy; 
Leo XIII, “nearly divine if there was divinity anywhere to be found on earth,” 
yet with something in his countenance suggestive of Voltaire: these and 
literally hundreds of other notabilities throng his pages in company with 
illustrious Moslems and Hindus. 


What of Blunt the poet? In The Wind and the Whirl- 
wind there are a Byronic force and passion which justify in part 
Henley’s statement that Blunt was poetically descended from 
Byron through “Owen Meredith” (Lord Lytton). When, how- 
ever, I once in a letter quoted Henley’s remark to Mr. Blunt, 
he wrote me: 


As to what Henley imagined of my poetical descent from Byron, I do not 
think it correct. As a matter offact, Byron had little influence with me when 
I began to write verse, or indeed at any time, although when I was a boy he 
was still considered the greatest of modern poets. Shelley and Keats were 
always far more to me than he was, and so was Tennyson (I speak of his 
earlier poems, before the Idylls of the King). 


Whatever may be the truth of this matter of literary influence 
(for elsewhere Mr. Blunt acknowledges the debt), the direct 
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inspiration of The Wind and the Whirlwind was the rising of 
Arabi Pasha, Blunt’s close associate, who is revealed to English- 
men as a patriotic reformer summoning the Egyptians to free- 
dom. The poem is a spirited and indignant protest against 
British imperialistic expansion. Against those who sneered at 
the swift rout of the Egyptian forces he cries: 

Oh I would rather fly with the first craven 

Who flung his arms away in your good cause, 


Than head the hottest charge by England vaunted 
In all the record of her unjust wars. 


With the poet’s gift of vision Blunt makes an extraordinary 
prophecy of the rising of the Mahdi and the death of Gordon. 

The most interesting thing about Satan Absolved: A Victorian 
Mystery (1899), Mr. Blunt’s other important political poem, is 
the story of its origin. In 1881, Herbert Spencer, alarmed by 
the violently increasing imperialistic jingoism of the period, had 
written to Swinburne in an endeavor to enlist his “marvellous 
powers of expressing well-justified anger” in the cause of con- 
demning England’s “‘filibustering atrocities all over the world.” 
Spencer was acquainted with Swinburne’s earlier writings and 
naturally associated him with ideas of republicanism and liberty 
and the rights of oppressed nationalities. He was apparently 
quite unaware that the poet, living in the company of Watts- 
Dunton in the dingy respectability of Suburbia, was beginning to 
undergo that half-comic, half-tragic lapse into “lost leadership” 
which by the end of the century was to betray him into shrill shrieks 
against the Boers. Swinburne refused to comply with Spencer’s 
suggestion and for many years the matter dropped. But in 1898, 
Spencer turned elsewhere for an ally, and wrote to Mr. Blunt: 

For some years I have been casting about for a poet who might fitly under- 
take a subject I very much want to see efficiently dealt with. At one time 
I thought of proposing it to Mr. Robert Buchanan. . . . Afterwards the 
name of Mr. William Watson occurred to me as one who had shown feelings 
of the kind I wished to see expressed. But, admirable as much of his poetry 
is, the element of power is not marked: he does not display a due amount of 
burning sarcasm. 


There follows the expression of hope that Blunt may be able and 
willing to work out Spencer’s idea, which is then sketched briefly. 
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Mr. Blunt was interested in the suggestion, and the result was 
this semi-dramatic poem, faintly reminiscent of the prologues of 
Job and Faust, and also (probably unconsciously) of Belphegor. 
It is a piece that is obviously “‘made to order” and it lacks the 
lofty dignity of Sir William Watson’s protests against the Boer 
War, just as it is without the terribly succinct scorn of La- 
bouchere’s Where is the Flag of England? But it is memorable 
as a sturdy protest against the current cant about “‘the White 
Man’s burden:” 

The ignoble shouting crowds, the prophets of their Press, 

Pouring their daily floods of bald self-righteousness, 

Their poets who write big of the “White Man’s Burden.” Trash! 

The White Man’s Burden, Lord, is the burden of his cash. 


But political and satiric verse is the most ephemeral of all the 
kinds of poetry; by these poems alone Mr. Blunt’s chance of 
remembrance in the line of English poets would be small. Nor 
is it likely that the poems that record his experiences of travel 
and of the social world and the poems of country life, such as 
The Idler’s Calendar and the Sussex Pastorals will survive. More- 
over, the pessimism of the later nineteenth century has received 
from other writers, both in prose and in verse, more profound 
and moving treatment than can be found in Mr. Blunt’s meta- 
physical verse. There remain the love poems, and it is Wilfrid 
Blunt, “the love-poet,” who is, I venture to predict, destined to 
be remembered. 

Mr. Blunt told me that Esther was begun as a narrative poem 
in blank verse so long ago as the eighteen-sixties. The manu- 
script of that original version was put aside and is at present in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. About 1867 George 
Meredith, in his capacity of publisher’s reader, rejected Mr. 
Blunt’s first little volume of mingled prose and verse. In 1875 
there appeared the Songs and Sonnets by Proteus, a little book 
bound in buttercup yellow with an emblem of the sun stamped 
upon the side and the motto: “‘ By thy light I live.” This col- 
lection, never reprinted and now a rare book, is the basis of the 
famous Love Sonnets of Proteus which appeared anonymously in 
1881 and to which the author, with characteristic regard for 
perfect sincerity, attached his name in the following year. This 
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book was greeted by Lord Lytton in an article on “A New Love 
Poet” in The Nineteenth Century. About 1888 the story of Esther 
was taken up anew and published in 1892 as a sonnet-sequence. I 
have Mr. Blunt’s authority for saying that in its theme Esther is 
closely related to the first part of Proteus. Vaguely, but in es- 
sentials, the story is autobiographical, though its connection with 
Prévost’s novel is imaginary. The scene is at Lyons; Esther is 
an actress playing the part of Manon; Blunt, a modern Des 
Grieux, has the bitter experience of loving and losing a woman 
who is, he is aware, unworthy of his adoration all the while that 
he adoresher. Thesonnets to “Manon” in Proteus were the first 
outcome of this affair; perhaps some of them were written at the 
very time. Not till after years was the story told in direct nar- 
rative form. Addressing his mistress as Manon in the first part 
of Proteus, Blunt had said: 


If I had chosen thee, thou shouldst have been 
A virgin proud, untamed, immaculate, 

Chaste as the morning star, a saint, a queen, 
Scarred by no wars, no violence of hate. 

Thou shouldst have been of soul commensurate 
With thy fair body, brave and virtuous 

And kind and just; and, if of poor estate, 

At least an honest woman for my house. 

I would have had thee come of honoured blood 
And honourable nuture. Thou shouldst bear 
Sons to my pride and daughters to my heart, 
And men should hold thee happy, wise, and good. 
Lo, thou art none of these, but only fair. 

Yet must I love thee, dear, and as thou art. 


But though the end is separation and disillusionment, the height 
of Esther is reached in the superb sonnets (which are so wisely 
included in The Oxford Book of English Verse) that begin: 


He who has once been happy is for aye 
Out of destruction’s reach ;— 


for when sadness and the sense of the vanity of living oppresses 
him, then will the poet remember that he 


once was young 


And lived with Esther the world’s gods among. 
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Henley called attention to the pitiless self-analysis and sincerity 
of these sonnets; their unadorned vocabulary and plain state- 
ment of emotions; their revelation of the soul of the loved 
woman as well as of the character of the lover. Here is a 
man honest with himself and with the Beloved and with the 
world, a man who brings loyalty even to the service of those 
relationships wherein disloyalty so often plays a part. 

Of the four parts of The Love Sonnets of Proteus, then, the 
first, Manon, is, then, evidently a meditative lyric accompani- 
ment, apparently contemporaneous with the actual experience, 
of the love-affair told less allusively in Esther. The second part, 
Juliet, has likewise a symbolic name. The third part, Gods and 
False Gods, lacks definite sequence and has in it most of that dark 
fatalism into which Blunt has at times plunged and that tinges 
so much late nineteenth-century poetry. The last portion is in 
the main a series of impressions of travel. 

The original dedication to Esther, unwisely suppressed in the 
definitive edition of 1914, had been: “‘To the hand that has for- 
gotten, the ears that cannot hear, and the lips that shall speak 
of love no more forever.” And in the original preface to Proteus 
(likewise suppressed) the poe declared that he was “closing for- 
ever his account with youth,” but that as he stood on the 
threshold of middle age and realized the changes in his dreams, 
though he recognized the errors of youth, he could not wholly 
regret the past, “knowing that those only are beyond all hope of 
wisdom who have never dared to be fools.” 

It is characteristic of Blunt that he is generally indifferent 
to the requirements of technique and often rebellious against the 
strict limitations of the sonnet form, breaking the bondage of its 
laws not only by illegitimate rhyme schemes and by employing 
assonance in place of rhyme, but by escaping altogether, when 
the matter refuses to be contpressed, from the fourteen lines and 
producing poems of eighteen or twenty lines instead. These are 
mere pedantic strictures; more serious defects are the presence of 
many imperfect rhymes, of forced metaphors, and of far-fetched 
conceits that echo the Elizabethan sonetteers. But Blunt’s very 
regardlessness of form for form’s sake was a healthy sign, when 
the quest of form was driving sincerity from the domain of poetry. 
VOL. CCXvII.—No. 810 48 
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For above all things Blunt’s verse is sincere. The Byronic 
tradition, for all that he was unaware of it, flows at its clearest 
in his verse. Blunt knows himself as Byron knew himself. And 
this poetry is without the Byronic theatricality. Nor is it mere 
morbid self-deceitful brooding. If one compares Proteus, as I 
have elsewhere done, to other sonnet-sequences, one finds nothing 
in it to equal the divine inspiration and matchless beauty of some 
(by no means all) of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Yet in Shakespeare’s 
love poems there is something alien from the experience of the 
normal man. Many of us are repelled by Modern Love, and 
cannot breathe the rarified atmosphere of the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, and escape as soon as possible from the heavy per- 
fumes of The House of Life. Blunt, on the other hand, is a man 
of the world, a diplomat, an adventurer, a statesman, a gentle- 
man, who speaks of such experiences as in one form or another 
come to most men; only he is also a poet, and has the rare and 
perilous gift, the gift of self-expression, that we lack. Hence his 
appeal. It is unlikely that these love poems will ever be widely 
read; it is even more unlikely that they will ever be wholly for- 
gotten. Were I asked to quote one of Blunt’s sonnets, the choice 
would be a difficult task. Perhaps it would be the proud one 
On His Fortune in Loving Her, or the despairing one On a Lost 
Opportunity, or the magnificent Sibylline Books. Or perhaps I 
should choose the last of the group of sonnets in which he bids 
farewell to Juliet. It ends: 

Then kiss me and farewell. The choice is made 
And we shall live to see the past forgot, 

If not forgiven. See, I came to curse, 

Yet stay to bless. I know not which is worse. 

In later life, though Mr. Blunt still wrote verse occasionally 
(The Wisdom of Merlyn was written for the most part after 1900), 
he took comparatively little interest in his poetry. It was 
necessary for friends like Lady Gregory and Mr. Wilfrid Meynell 
to use persuasion before he could be brought. to consent to the 
publication of the collected edition of 1914. His feeling towards 
his verse was summed up in the remark to me that if any of it 
was good it would be perhaps remembered, and that if it was not 
good it would be forgotten; and that in either case it mattered 
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little. But he was willing both to talk and to write of the poets 
with whom he had associated, and especially of William Morris. 
But his estimate of Morris is easily accessible in the Diaries, 
and I choose therefore to quote this passage from a letter on 
Swinburne: 

He had to the best of my knowledge no personal relations with Robert Lord 
Lytton, though I have a letter from the first Lord Lytton, the novelist, to 
his son describing a visit paid by Swinburne to Knebworth in 1866. Swin- 
burne’s virulence in the Heptalogia was I imagine a matter of small literary 
jealousy, displayed by a greater poet for one less great, but who at the time 
enjoyed considerable popularity. Robert Lord Lytton lived in a different 
world from Swinburne’s and I do not think they ever met. 


I interrupt this letter to say that I do not think Mr. Blunt’s 
explanation of the extraordinary attack which Swinburne made 
upon “Owen Meredith” is convincing; but that is a matter which 
does not concern us here. The letter continues: 


I too never met Swinburne, though I was intimate with Morris, Burne- 
Jones and most of Swinburne’s early friends, one or two of whom proposed 
that I should make his acquaintance, but it never came off. I always re- 
gretted this, as I have the highest opinion of Swinburne’s rank as a lyric poet, 
but his politics and mine disagreed, and he had got it into his head, from my 
connection with the Irish Nationalists, that I was a religious fanatic! Whether 
he ever read any of my poems I do not know. 


As one brings to a close this account of the poet and statesman 
and agitator and adventurer and gentleman whose life ended 
last September at the great age of eighty-two, one thinks of the 
compassion for the humble and the down-trodden and the mis- 
guided which to the last was the fundamental characteristic of 
this strange, noble, quixotic career. This compassion softens the 
rash word and tempers the fiery zeal. It glowed in the old man 
who on his death-bed received the representatives of oppressed 
Egypt. It was visible in boyhood when in the lid of a box con- 
taining some caterpillars he pricked holes in the form of the 
constellations, “so that the caterpillars inside might think they 
were still out of doors and could see the stars.” 


SAMUEL C. CHEW. 











THE PERSONALITY OF SAINTE-BEUVE 
BY ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


LAST summer a movement was set on foot in Paris to erect a 
statue in honor of Emile Faguet, the great critic. The Young 
Turks of the French literary world started the inevitable rumpus 
against commemorating a man so conspicuously lacking in 
creative ability. Faguet had written some verse, to be sure, 
but his most enthusiastic supporters held no particular brief 
for his poetry. It was the critic they delighted to honor. The 
Figaro took up the discussion, in the course of which it was 
vehemently maintained that during the last hundred years 
the only critical work of permanent value had been produced 
by the poets and the novelists, who had occasionally turned to 
criticism as a relief from their more serious labors. Just as 
Victor Hugo and Gautier had been the great critics of the 
Romantic era, so in the twentieth century La Vie Littéraire of 
Anatole France was worth all the copious industry of Emile 
Faguet. 

Only one exception was made to this sweeping generalization, 
and that exception was so startlingly apparent that the most 
determined young radical could not ignore it. Straddling the 
middle of the century, with his unerring common sense exuding 
from every one of his forty-odd volumes, stands the massive 
figure of Sainte-Beuve. Rave as we will against the pernicious 
habit of reading books about books, we cannot escape the in- 
fluence of his infallible good taste. Wherever we go in French 
literature Sainte-Beuve has been there before us, clearing the 
underbrush, blazing the trails and cutting the vistas; so much 
so indeed that the modern traveler begins to feel that his cum- 
bersome equipment of scientific research might well have been 
left behind. 

What sort of a man was this Sainte-Beuve and how came he by 
his uncanny knack of sympathy? For it is his sympathy even 
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more than his vast store of knowledge that endears him to us. 
A man may love anybody and everybody, as Walt Whitman did, 
but true understanding delves deeper under the surface than 
the most sincere humanitarianism. With the best will in the 
world no man can understand all of the people all the time. 
He may set aside his intelligence and issue a blanket order of 
philanthropy, or he may do as Sainte-Beuve and by taxing 
all his faculties to the utmost arrive after years of hard labor 
at a sympathetic estimate of a few hundred selected individuals. 

We first hear of Sainte-Beuve as a young medical student in 
Paris in the late eighteen-twenties, who shows for a student 
in medicine an inordinate interest in literature. Obviously he had 
chosen the wrong vocation, but just as a tree stretches instinc- 
tively towards light and air he gravitated in the direction of 
literature. He was a pathetic figure, this ugly, sensitive young 
man whose imagination persisted in haunting the slopes of 
Parnassus when it should have been riveted on the operating 
table. Poetry was gnawing at his vitals and with it a piti- 
ful yearning for family life and affection that he was never 
destined to experience. Sainte-Beuve’s muse was an essentially 
domestic creature. He aspired to be the poet of the foyer, 
to play the réle in France that Cowper and Wordsworth had 
played in England. The union of intimacy and nature is rarely 
found in French poetry, and it was this typically English flower 
that Sainte-Beuve set himself to transplant. We may judge 
of his success by his first volume of poetry, published in 1829 
under the pseudonym of Joseph Delorme. Sainte-Beuve has 
saved his readers the trouble of formulating an opinion by re- 
ferring in the introduction to “la monotonie des conceptions, la 
verité un peu crue, lhorizon un peu borné de certains tableaux.” 
But though as a critic he realized his limitations, he hoped, as 
every unsuccessful author has hoped from time immemorial, 
that somewhere there lurked a small but determined band of 
discriminating readers who would clasp him to their bosom. 

This optimism was partly due to Victor Hugo, who in his 
big-hearted way was always encouraging the efforts of smaller 
fry. Before they ever met Sainte-Beuve had written a very 
favorable review of Hugo’s Odes et Ballades, which had deeply 
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gratified the young poet’s thirst for eulogy. He called on Sainte- 
Beuve who happened to be living next door to him in the rue 
Vaugirard. Sainte-Beuve returned the courtesy and within 
a few weeks he and the Hugo family were inseparable. At 
the time of their first meeting, in 1827, no two men could 
have been more profoundly different. Victor Hugo was one 
of those ebullient creatures who commandeer success wherever 
they go. He was handsome, he had an adoring wife to whom 
he was equally devoted and a growing circle of admiring 
friends. If he was not rich, he had a self-confidence and a fund 
of vitality that could be depended upon to tide him over any 
financial difficulties. Sainte-Beuve, on the other hand, was 
an unknown medical student who was trying to edge his way 
into literature by writing critical articles for the newspapers. 
He was an ungainly young man, obviously from the provinces 
to judge by his accent, with a muddy complexion, coarse 
features and lank yellow hair. And yet the total effect was 
not displeasing; something in the expression of the eyes betrayed 
his intelligence. Victor liked him, and as for Madame Hugo, 
his adoration of her husband and Victor’s evident enjoyment 
of his society were more than enough to make him welcome at 
all hours of the day. 

It would have been better for all three if the friendship had 
not ripened into intimacy quite so quickly. Sainte-Beuve was 
hopelessly susceptible and like most of the young romantics 
he took his susceptibility very seriously. What he calls “le 
besoin inassouvi de sentir’ had to find some expression. What 
could be more obvious or more inevitable than that he should 
fall in love with Adéle Hugo? Perhaps he himself did not 
quite realize how much he depended upon her company until 
the boisterous preparations for the production of Hernant 
broke up the insidious three-cornered intimacy. Rarely has 
the issue of radical versus conservative appeared so momentous 
as it did to Victor Hugo and his henchmen in the winter of 1830. 
Hernani had to succeed at any price, and the price in this case 
was the continuous occupation of Madame Hugo’s salon by a 
troupe of stalwart Bohemians. Night after night the theatre 
had to be packed by a well-organized claque and it fell to the 
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lot of Adéle to distribute the square red tickets—symbols of 
romanticism—into safe hands. At such a time Sainte-Beuve 
was an indifferent ally. He hated the theatre, and still more 
he hated the noisy rabble that interrupted his pleasant téte- 
a-tétes with Madame Hugo. Victor, of course, was sublimely 
unconscious of Sainte-Beuve’s disgust. With all his splendid 
creative energy he was, as a young man at any rate, curiously 
lacking in any insight of character. Occasionally he would ask 
Sainte-Beuve to read aloud from the Consolations, his new vol- 
ume of poetry, but the young critic realized that his Muse 
would show to poor advantage in that high-spirited throng. 
No, it was better for him to stay away until the whirlwind had 
spent itself. 

The Consolations marked a further step in Sainte-Beuve’s 
development as the poet of intimate life. The family he knew 
best were the Hugos and accordingly they form, as it were, 
the cornerstone of his new collection. The volume is dedicated 
to Victor Hugo in a long, rambling introduction, the full sig- 
nificance of which was probably lost on the eager young drama- 
tist. ‘“‘At the moment when you are embarking,” writes 
Sainte-Beuve, “upon the stormy waters of the drama, may 
the recollections of family life bring you a fresh perfume from 
the shores you are leaving.” And again in the same paragraph 
he refers to “‘l’tmage adorée du foyer, des enfants et de lépouse.” 
Though as yet he hardly dares confess it to himself Sainte-Beuve 
shows a tender solicitude for Madame Hugo that might well 
have aroused her husband’s uneasiness. But Victor was too 
busy to pay much attention to Sainte-Beuve’s veiled forebod- 
ings. Even when the critic writes him that their friendship is 
not likely to endure forever he dismisses the warning as being 
merely the expression of one of Sainte-Beuve’s recurrent fits of 
melancholia. 

And, indeed, like most of the literary lions of his age, Sainte- 
Beuve was a victim of the all prevalent maladie du siécle. Byron 
had startled Europe with the pageant of his bleeding heart, 
Chateaubriand’s René had inspired the youth of France with the 
dignity of introspective suffering, while across the Rhine the 
Sorrows of Werther were steeping all Germany in a welter of 
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voluptuous languor. With such influences around him it is not 
surprising that Sainte-Beuve should almost have jumped at the 
opportunity of a hopeless passion. Adéle Hugo had the further 
advantage of being tenderly religious. In the Poésies of Joseph 
Delorme there was no hint of any belief in God, but with the 
Consolations Sainte-Beuve rounded the corner of scepticism. 
He had been brought up at Boulogne in a conventionally reli- 
gious atmosphere, which was abruptly dispelled by his migra- 
tion to Paris. As a medical student he soon acquired the free 
and easy contempt of the young scientist for anything beyond 
the scope of investigation. This tendency was still further 
strengthened by his connection with The Globe, a newspaper of 
pronouncedly liberal views. It was in The Globe that Sainte- 
Beuve first championed the cause of the romantics, and it was 
through the influence of Pierre Leroux, the editor-in-chief, 
that he became interested in the cult of Saint-Simonism. 

The founder of this cult, Saint-Simon, a descendant of the 
great diarist, was one of the early prophets of industrialism. 
He died in 1825, leaving behind him a few ardent but penniless 
disciples who advocated a fantastic form of Socialism. Their 
theory of government involved among other things the aboli- 
tion of all property rights and the arbitrary separation of man- 
kind into a limited number of Communistic societies. It seems 
strange to find Sainte-Beuve in such a milieu but The Globe 
happening to fall into the hands of the Saint-Simonians he was 
temporarily swept along with the tide. The year 1830 was the 
great period for social as well as literary experiments, and Sainte- 
Beuve with his restless curiosity could not help being at least 
an interested spectator. At that age, moreover, he was con- 
tinually casting about for any system or creed that might bring 
relief to the “wild, unquenched, deep-sunken old-world pain’’. 
Alfred de Vigny, Musset, or George Sand could find an outlet 
in the new school of writing developed under the egis of Victor 
Hugo, but Sainte-Beuve at the best was only a half-hearted 
romantic. For a while, as he said later, he put his judgment in 
his pocket and surrendered himself to his imagination, but only 
for a while. Constituted as he was he could not hope for com- 
fort from a school of poetry that ignored the intellect, nor could 
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he thrive on a diet of doctrinaire Socialism. There still remained 
religion and under the charming tutelage of Adéle Hugo he 
reémbarked on the sea of orthodoxy. 

To the admirers of Sainte-Beuve, this philandering with the 
wife of his best friend presents, to put it mildly, a serious stum- 
bling-block. A man who can insinuate himself into the affec- 
tions of a devoted couple, who can write of them 


Vous livrez aux doux riens vos deux ceurs reposés, 
Vous vivez l'un dans l’autre et vous vous suffisez, 


and can then deliberately attempt to undermine their happiness, 
is simply a blackguard of the first lustre. In his extenuation 
it can only be urged that the philandering, through no fault of 
his own, probably did not culminate in anything worse. The 
evidence against Sainte-Beuve is contained in his third volume 
of poetry entitled Livre d Amour, which of course should never 
have been written, far less published. What devil is it that 
occasionally incites men of letters to flaunt their nastiness before 
the public? Why must the world be burdened with Hazlitt’s 
Tiber Amoris, or Sainte-Beuve’s Livre d’ Amour? In these poems 
Sainte-Beuve infers that his godchild, little Adéle Hugo, is 
really his own daughter. Evidently Victor Hugo did not 
think so, as he never mentioned his wife either in his poetry 
or his private correspondence excer+ to praise her. An even 
stronger refutation, however, is to be found in our own knowl- 
edge of Adéle Hugo. A woman who idolized her husband as she 
did, and who continued to admire him long after he had given 
her every ground for complaint, was not likely to have been 
swept off her feet by Sainte-Beuve. What then is the reason 
for his extraordinary innuendoes? We believe the only ex- 
planation possible is Sainte-Beuve’s pathetic vanity. He went 
through life craving the love of woman, and when that love was 
not forthcoming in the form he desired he conjured it up out 
of his imagination. 

Before condemning him outright let us take into account the 
temper of his time. The moralists of today are apt to lament 
the shocking lack of reticence shown by men and women in 
public life, but the generation of 1830 was if possible even more 
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free with its confidences. Alfred de Musset did not hesitate to 
publish the story of his liaison with George Sand in the Confession 
@un Enfant du Siécle, nor did the critics reproach him with 
any breach of good taste. In the Chants du Crépuscule Victor 
Hugo refers to his wife and his mistress with equal enthusiasm. 
Less fortunate than either, Sainte-Beuve could not refrain from 
posing before the world as a great lover. Contemptible it certainly 
was, but hardly as utterly revolting as he would have us believe. 
Indeed, if we are to seek for autobiography in Sainte-Beuve’s 
poetry, as his critics insist that we must, it seems only fair 
to accept his novel Volwpté in the same light. The heroine, 
Madame de Couaen, is obviously based on Adéle Hugo and it is 
significant that she remains virtuous to the very end. Inciden- 
tally what a macabre end it is, with the husband and the would- 
be lover philosophizing over the departed as they hammer the 
nails into her coffin! 

Whatever the relations may have been between Sainte-Beuve 
and Madame Hugo, it is not to be denied that the sentimental 
intimacy blossomed, bloomed, and withered within the space 
of three or four years. Considering the temperaments involved, 
quite apart from any question of sex, it could hardly have been 
otherwise. When Sainte-Beuve writes to Victor Hugo, “Je 
réfléchis, mon cher ami, que vous m’avez dit tantét que Mme. 
Deschamps vous avez dit que je lui avais dit que vous n’avez pas de 
sensibilité,” one does not have to be a pessimist to suspect that 
a lasting friendship is out of the question. Both sides made 
genuine efforts towards a reconciliation but finally Sainte- 
Beuve accepted the inevitable and left Paris. 

The year 1837 was full of emotional milestones. It marked 
the break with Adéle Hugo and with another friend, the Abbé 
Lamennais, who exercised a spell almost as potent. Lamennais 
was a French priest in excellent standing at Rome, who had es- 
tablished a certain name for himself by his eloquent denuncia- 
tions of the religious indifference of Louis-Philippe and his 
government. Not content with this, however, he suddenly 
shifted his ground and attacked the Papacy for its remoteness 
from the life of the people. He demanded nothing less than the 
Papal approval of republican principles. Naturally he failed 
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but his deliberate challenge to Church and State brought him 
tremendous popularity. Sainte-Beuve, always temporarily sus- 
ceptible to the appeal of an ardent religious nature, championed 
the cause of Lamennais up to the time of his break with Rome. 
Then, abruptly disillusioned, he accused him of having wantonly 
extinguished the spark of faith he had kindled. 

Close on the heels of this double estrangement came a stroke 
of good fortune. Sainte-Beuve was invited to Lucerne to give a 
course of lectures on Port-Royal. For all his inherent scepticism 
the story of Pascal and the Jansenists was well calculated to 
appeal to his imagination. The type of man who withdraws 
from the world in the attempt to solve life by thought rather 
than action was sure of sympathetic treatment at his hands. 
He may have been deficient in spontaneous enthusiasm over 
the obviously inspiring. His Journal of a trip to Rome is indeed 
more eloquent on fleas than on the Forum, but once Sainte- 
Beuve had warmed to his work his gusto was undeniable. 

The five volumes on Port-Royal are, apart from anything 
else, the most conclusive answer to the charge that Sainte-Beuve 
was only a dilettante. For twenty years he whittled at this 
block of criticism until he had finally shaped it to his liking. 
Theology and philosophy, history and poetry, each in turn was 
called upon to deliver its quota towards the magnum opus. 
The lectures, however, from which this gigantic monograph was 
developed, did not prove a success. Sainte-Beuve was never a 
success on the platform. His course of lectures on Chateau- 
briand delivered at Liége was only tolerated, and when he was 
appointed to the College de France his pupils literally howled 
him out of the building. To be sure this was only partly due to 
ineffective speaking. In France the political opinions of a pro- 
fessor are carefully weighed by the students and in Sainte- 
Beuve’s case they were found decidedly wanting. He was 
condemned as a trimmer, one who made peace with each suc- 
cessive Government a little too quickly and then patched up 
the new-turned loyalty with threads of reason. Not until the 
end of his career when he spoke up in an intensely reactionary 
Senate for liberty of the press, was he recognized as a champion 
of liberalism. For the greater part of his life public opinion was 
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wrong about Sainte-Beuve, as it so often is wrong in its judgment 
of men who go through life intellectually independent. The very 
words with which he characterized Lamennais might well have 
been applied to himself: “JI n’a jamais sacrifié une idée ni un 
sentiment & un intérét.” His reputation as time-server was 
chiefly founded on an absurd charge made by the Republicans 
in 1848, that he had accepted bribes from Louis-Philippe’s Gov- 
ernment. Actually he had received a grant of one hundred 
francs for repairing a stove in the Mazarin Library, of which he 
was librarian. In spite of his indignant denial Sainte-Beuve 
had to resign his seat and seek employment elsewhere. He 
thought of going to England or even of emigrating to America, 
but in the end the Belgian Minister in Paris helped him out of 
the quandary by offering him the post of Professor of French 
Literature at Liége. Thus, as M. Séché, Sainte-Beuve’s latest 
biographer, puts it, we owe the two excellent volumes on Chateau- 
briand to a smoky chimney. 

Sainte-Beuve has been further criticized for making his 
peace with the Empire too soon. It would have been better or 
at least more picturesque if he had played the part of a die- 
hard and gone into exile, as Victor Hugo did, rather than to 
accept favors from Napoleon le Petit. Such was the argument 
of his enemies, and indeed if they looked for the picturesque in 
Sainte-Beuve’s character they were bound to be disappointed. 
But after all, the world is not divided into time-servers and die- 
hards, nor is a man necessarily a hypocrite because he consents 
to live under a goverment that is not his ideal. Whatever his 
faults, and we have not attempted to slur them over, Sainte- 
Beuve was not a coward. When, as a young man, he was 
challenged to a duel he appeared at the appointed spot armed 
with an umbrella. His opponent, who was in no joking mood, 
expostulated angrily. “Je veux bien étre tué,’”’ replied Sainte- 
Beuve, “mais je ne veux pas étre mouillé.”” Thirty years later he 
was again challenged, this time by a fellow Senator who objected 
to his defense of Renan’s Life of Christ. Sainte-Beuve answered 
the challenge by an exquisitely urbane letter in which he pointed 
out that duelling was an antiquated practice in which he took no 
interest. Furthermore, that he was at perfect liberty to ex- 
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press his opinions without being called to account by his col- 
leagues. We submit that the strictest code of honor could not 
condemn his behavior on these two occasions as that of a pol- 
troon. 

The fact is that the sensual taint in Sainte-Beuve has been 
assumed to vitiate his whole character. He is represented as a 
satyr, a sycophant, a traducer of his friends, to whom the Fates 
in some inexplicable way allowed the one gift of literary criti- 
cism. Nothing could be further from the truth. Sainte- 
Beuve’s critical genius cannot be separated in any such arbitrary 
fashion from the rest of his character. We know Shelley to 
have been a fine, noble spirit, in spite of the fact that he broke 
Harriet’s heart. We are prepared to admit that Rousseau was 
a man of some feeling, although he farmed out his children in 
orphan asylums. The paradox in Sainte-Beuve’s character is 
almost equally obvious. Speaking of his criticism he remarks 
rather pathetically, “Je soigne les enfants des autres et je n’en 
fais pas.” The man who could thread his way so unerringly 
through the lives of others was completely bewildered when it 
came to piloting his own bark. But if he was wayward in his 
relations with women in all other respects he was completely 
master of himself. If there ever was a man who loved his Paris 
it was Sainte-Beuve; but rather than submit for a moment to 
the stigma of bribery that the Republicans tried to fasten upon 
him he was, as we have seen, ready at a moment’s notice to forego 
Paris and all its works. His pleasant life as librarian including 
a modest but sufficient salary, the visits to Chateaubriand at 
l’ Abbaye-aux-Bois with the mingling in good society that that 
involved, were all relinquished without a murmer. “<Ecrire de 
temps en temps des choses agréables, en lire et d’agréables et sér- 
ieuses, mais surtout ne pas trop écrire,” had been the very summit 
of happiness for this nineteenth-century Horace. As he grew 
older it receded further into the distance until towards the end 
of his life the Causeries de Lundi transformed him into a very 
galley slave. Week after week a relentless public insisted that 
he accomplish his tour de force. Even with the aid of two devoted 
secretaries it was all he could do to satisfy the ravenous maw of 


journalism. A feverish conscience forbade his ever taking a 
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holiday. At mid-day on Monday he allowed himself a few hours 
breathing space after which the pall would settle down again 
and he would be submerged for another week. But it was only 
by this fearful industry that the demon melancholy could be 
kept at a respectful distance. 

Sainte-Beuve never cast off the despondent romanticism of 
his youth. In an article on Millevoye, an insignificant poet of 
the First Empire, he remarks that there is in almost all men a 
poet who dies young. Alfred de Musset, reading the article in 
question, immediately composed a graceful little poem urging 
Sainte-Beuve to remember— 


qu’en nous il existe souvent 
Un poéte endormi, toujours jeune et vivant. 


Probably Musset did not realize it, but his complimentary verses 
were curiously apt. Sainte-Beuve was haunted by poetry all 
his life. If he could only have discharged his feelings on paper 
he would have been a happier man. As it was, intellect, “the 
least lyrical of the faculties,” cramped his poetry and he had to 
smother his disappointment in the drudgery of uniritermittent 
criticism. 

With his criticism we are not here concerned. Much has been 
written about its enormous scope and its uniform standard of 
excellence, yet still we feel that the half has not been told. 
Something at least remains to be said about Sainte-Beuve’s 
splendid independence of judgment. The complete freedom 
from charlantanism, which appealed so strongly to Matthew 
Arnold, demonstrated the best and most masculine traits in 
Sainte-Beuve’s character. No suspicion of log-rolling ever 
attached itself to his name. If he was won over to an acquies- 
cence in the Empire, “ce mesure de police un peu rude,” as he 
termed Napoleon’s coup d’etat, he never failed to castigate the 
Imperial leanings toward absolutism. He refused to devote 
a causerie to Napoleon’s Life of Cesar, just as thirty years 
earlier he had refused to join iv the popular chorus of praise 
over Alfred de Vigny’s Cing Mars. In literature a half-hearted 
romantic, in politics an uncertain partisan, it is not surprising that 
radical and conservative alike condemned him as too restless 
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a bedfellow. Only at the end of his life did he catch the popular 
fancy as a stalwart defender of the people’s rights. He had been 
appointed to the Senate to lend dignity to an otherwise colorless 
body. Known as an ineffective speaker, he was not expected to 
takepart in thedebates, but Sainte-Beuve could never be depended 
upon to do the obvious thing. He championed the causes of 
secondary education and the liberty of the press with an energy 
and good-will that astounded the Emperor. How was it that 
this book-worm whom he had so signally honored dared speak 
in support of such dangerous theories? And whenever Sainte- 
Beuve spoke he dislodged an avalanche of criticism on Napo- 
leon’s internal administration. One phrase in particular caught 
the ear of the public: “l’Empire a une droite et une gauche, et 
a gauche est le ceur.”’ We are not surprised that after that 
speech Sainte-Beuve was definitely alienated from his friends 
in the Imperial circle. 

The speeches in the Senate, which transformed Sainte-Beuve 
into something of a popular hero, proved to be the last flash in the 
pan. He died in 1869, too soon to see the collapse of the Empire 
of which he was almost the only discriminating supporter. The 
happiness which he had dreamed of as a young man, the doux 
foyer that he so envied Victor Hugo, never fell to his lot. In its 
place he had to content himself with a few warm friendships and 
the admiration of all true lovers of literature. As we take our 
leave of him it is impossible not to be struck by the paradox in 
his character. He combined extraordinary sophistication with 
the most pitiful adolescence. Possibly too much has been made 
of his shortcomings, for in this age we are abnormally interested 
in personalities. If this be a fault Sainte-Beuve himself is 
largely to blame. No critic has so consistently approached the 
study of literature via the author’s personality. Perhaps it is 
for this reason that Sorel maintains that the great Comédie Hu- 
maine of the nineteenth century was written by Sainte-Beuve. 


ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 

















THE HEART OF THE WESSEX NOVELS 
BY AUGUSTUS RALLI 


TuE latest movements of Thomas Hardy in the world of let- 
ters have diverted public attention from those which first brought 
him fame. A public preoccupied with The Dynasts and the 
various collections of poems runs the risk of forgetting the mes- 
sage of beauty which he first delivered. Confronted with 
Hardy’s formal creed of pessimism, we need to remind ourselves 
that it is the artist’s duty to suggest rather than assert; that the 
thought which the brain conceives must pass through his soul 
before it can reach the world; and that many a true artist— 
like him of whom we speak—will convert, at the eleventh hour, 
and like Balaam in spite of himself, his curse to a blessing. 

It will therefore not be amiss to restate the beauties of the 
Wessex novels, since it is on a basis of beauty that Hardy’s 
philosophy and so-called pessimism have been built. The 
greatest living national master of fiction, he stands in the direct 
line reaching back through Meredith to George Eliot, and thence 
through Dickens, Thackeray, and the Brontés, to Scott and Jane 
Austen, and, further still, through Goldsmith, to Fielding and 
Smollett, Richardson and Defoe, the creators of the modern 
novel. The sound of these names recalls to the reader a special 
manner or grand characteristic: How wide apart is the satire 
of Fielding and Jane Austen, the passion of George Eliot and 
Charlotte Bronté! Hardy’s great achievement is having carried 
to a successful conclusion the revolution initiated by the Brontés: 
he has transformed the content of the novel from prose to poetry. 
There have been poetical novels before his time, but not novels 
which are poems. In Wuthering Heights and portions of Jane 
Eyre the novel so far exceeded its primal objects, of portraying 
character or manners or telling a story, as to produce in the 
reader a strange emotion from interacting characters and scenes. 
But even in the former of these two books there was much to be 
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contributed by the reader from his common experience with the 
author. Hardy has gone a stage further from the real world, 
and subjected his readers to a definite vision; differing from his 
predecessors as the prose writer, who uses words and relies on 
their total approximate effect from association of ideas, differs 
from the poet, who mobilizes to the full the resources of every 
word. 

The territories created by the great masters enumerated, like 
Cesar’s gardens, have been bequeathed to the whole population, 
and at all hours of the day we may walk in them and recreate 
ourselves. But Ceesar’s gardens were on this side of the Tiber, 
whereas the paler lands of Hardy lie beyond to the far horizon, 
and are best seen from a distance by eyes into which the three 
magic drops have been distilled. Something of the poetic medi- 
tation which has gone to make them must be renewed by a truly 
appreciative reader. How the outer world has gradually receded 
in literature we may judge from the very greatest. When Achilles 
speeds across the plain against Troy, he appears “blazing as the 
star that cometh forth at harvest time”. When Claudio pon- 
ders the destiny of the soul, he imagines a “thrilling region of 
thick-ribbed ice”. In Homer the images are more like parallel 
rivers of thought than tributaries of the main stream; in Shakes- 
peare they are directly produced by the mental agony. In 
Homer they exist independently of the mind, to recall to the 
reader that beautiful world of sense which justified the outer 
existence of the Greek. 

The modern imaginative writer, then, does not venture out 
into the world, but resembles a dweller in those mountain caves 
each of which leads back to another, so that no man may dis- 
cover their end. If his voice is inward, that of his successor 
will be more so, as he retreats further into the bowels of the 
mountain. Or, to change the metaphor, as gold will not coin 
without alloy, so did his thought once require an admixture of 
sensible objects known to the thought of others; but every gen- 
eration reduces the measure of alloy, till we now see him strug- 
gling in solitude to shape the pure gold of his idea. 

To say that the half dozen greater novels of Hardy are far 
from the real world, and that he does not help us to recreate » 
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his characters by appealing to a common stock of experience, 
is not intended to deny their truth to life. The most real thing 
is emotion, and the effect of the Wessex novels is to kindle a 
particular emotion. They are like a dream which, when its 
outer events are forgotten, lingers in the form of emotion sur- 
passing in haunting power that of our waking hours; more es- 
pecially when it revives memories of a happy past in days of 
present sorrow. For when man’s bodily activities are suspended, 
his soul recovers its gigantic power to experience, and, troubled 
in its mortal foldings, is made homesick for a perfection that 
cannot be attained on earth. Hardy’s vision of beauty is there- 
fore a dream, the emotion from which is stronger than that 
thrown off from his waking hours of pessimism. 

But as there are dreams of more or less beauty, so it is with 
the Wessex novels, and our object is to appreciate in them those 
qualities which exalt them to the perfect dream world, and 
reject foreign elements which debase them to waking life. 
Judging by this standard, we would give first place to The Return 
of the Native, which, though eclipsed in parts by Tess and Jude, 
best follows the course of an unbroken dream, and leaves behind 
a more single emotion. It is eclipsed by parts of Tess because 
its prevailing tone is sombre, and Hardy is at his best when 
describing the joy of life, no matter how soon to disappear; 
but it surpasses as an artistic whole. Its great catastrophe, 
the death of Mrs. Yeobright, affects the reader to its full, without 
wrenching the fabric of the story like the death of Tess. The 
world presented is the ancient one where all memories are 
centred in earth, the common mother, and all characters modified 
thereby, but the joys of innocence are gone. The outer world, 
built by the deliberate design of self-conscious man, exists, but 
it does not do violence to the structure like the characters of 
Alec D’Urberville or Edred Fitzpiers. It is emotionally present 
in the mind of Eustacia Vye isolated on Egdon Heath, making 
Budmouth seem a Paradise to her, and a man from Paris like 
a messenger from heaven. Its pool-like shallowness compared 
to the ocean depth of inherited memories and customs is exem- 
plified in Clym Yeobright who, on his return, easily throws off 
the veneer of modern cities. But it is the Heath itself which 
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refines and exalts the emotion by the previous effect upon the 
character of its vast dark spaces unresponsive to the moonlight, 
its loneliness, its steadfastness, its great age. It is finely im- 
agined that Clym, when nearly blind, should retire to Alder- 
worth, and another dark stretch of the unknown be opened up. 
It extends the mystery of the Heath into remoter circles of 
dreamland, and gives to the episode of the furze-cutting, with 
the visit of Mrs. Yeobright in the torrid heat of afternoon, the 
effect of a dream within a dream. But although the sounds 
from the outer world are not loud enough to break the magic 
ring of sleep, they suffice to make the sleeper turn uneasily. 
For, as a child may have a sudden foreboding of the cares and 
sorrows of age and the coming of death, so did nature, when the 


world was young, fashion these swarthy monotonies against 


times that should no longer be fair. Solitude, despair, brooding 
melancholy, are the human moods which the Heath reflects, 
and intensifies by its interaction with character, so that we 
must look further for the full unfolding of Hardy’s powers. 

Under primitive conditions, before the days of town life and 
education, Hardy maintains that there was an appetite for joy 
and zest for existence. If man had been content to draw his 
daily sustenance from nature and spend his leisure in communion 
with her, he would have remained happy; but he preferred to 
snatch at what he thought a higher knowledge, to think of the 
future, to abandon nature for man, to create conventions and 
an artificial way of thinking. These are the clouds that appear 
singly or mass thickly upon the skies of Tess, otherwise the 
fairest in the world of fiction. The Native, though a faultless 
dream, was never many fathoms below the waking level, and 
its beauty was shot through with cares assimilated from the 
outer world. Tess is composed of separate dreams, and though 
they are broken up by discordant sounds, while they endure 
their beauty is of the kind that suspends hell and ravishes the 
thronging audience. It is a beauty created by Hardy’s sympathy 
with all that is good in the peasant’s life and character, refined 
by its passage through the soul of one who, while preserving 
unchanged his earliest love for the earth, has traveled far men- 


tally and explored the thought and literature of many countries + 
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and ages. To him knowledge has not brought distaste for 
primitive pleasures and scorn for unlettered people; it has made 
his love greater by making his sensibilities more exquisite. 
It is in his agnosticism—common to the leading minds of the 
last half of the nineteenth century—that we find the disharmony. 
For the Christian idea, and the conception of this world as a 
transitory place, is not one that can be discharged from the sub- 
conscious mind. Hence we feel the hand falter as it depicts 
the pagan pleasures of the villagers and their self-adoration. 
Like the fears of the brave and follies of the wise, there is the 
home-sickness of the advanced mind that will not conceive of 
this world as the pattern of a diviner one. 

Therefore, except in rarest moments, when the blending of 
earth and seasons and human emotion fulfils the reader’s vision, 
there is joy on a basis of apprehension. The green and golden 
fields, the old forest trees with Druidical mistletoe, the azure 
landscapes, are beautiful but lonely in their beauty. A time 
may come when the human mind, preoccupied with the future 
and enslaved by social conventions, will turn from them even 
more completely than it does now. Thus the impression grows 
that the days of joy are numbered, the shadow is growing, 
and the beauty of earth may perish like the physical beauty 
of man overrun by thought. 

In Tess we hear every stop sounded of that complex modern 
instrument of thought and emotion. We experience the deepest 
dream of all where joy prevails unchecked; we traverse the 
middle region of joy on a basis of apprehension; and we are 
summoned to the outer world by sounds of terrifying discord. 

In The Native the dream was unbroken, though less deep be- 
cause its sombre background remembered an outer world no 
longer fair: less deep than in parts of Tess, where the sun and 
moon stand still in some Ajalon of the human spirit. The world 
of Jude is outside the dream, but the memory of it is the charm 
of the book. If Jude and Sue behave imprudently in the real 
world of today, it is because they belong to the ideal past and 
import some of its beauty into the sordid present. The dream- 
world, because it is immaterial, is not shattered from contact 
with the real, but sheds some of its glory on the endless straight 
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roads and mean figures that hurry down them. The light of 
their spirits is strong enough to form a radiant cloud in which 
they move, isolated in populous ways—and at times is dazzling 
enough to transfigure the unlovely street into mountainous 
solitudes. Like Christian and Faithful in the town of Vanity, 
their meek, joyful bearing converts enemies to friends. If the 
catastrophe, awful as in Tess, is yet in keeping, which that of 
Tess is not, it is because the book is founded on a definite code of 
manners. The two escaped figures from the dream-world 
eventually succumb, but the wreck is of the body rather than the 
soul. 

It would be possible to trace Hardy’s golden legend in the more 
ideal scenes of his other greater novels, such as the episode of 
Fanny Robin in Far from the Madding Crowd, or all that concerns 
Marty South in The Woodlanders, or to watch its fainter appear- 
ance in the books that stand just behind the inner circle, or even 
its dawn in his earliest essays in fiction. But for the present we 
prefer to stand at the centre and ask ourselves what is his basis of 
reality, without which no work of art can endure? Where is the 
ladder planted on solid earth yet reaching to the heaven of his 
dreams? 

And we find this basis in the soul of the peasant, because the 
peasant, thus idealised, is distinguished with one other class still 
surviving in corners of the world, by possessing a soul. This 
other class is made up of those members of the old aristocracy 
who are not infected by the modern desire for wealth. Of these 
two—the true peasantry and the true aristocracy—it is only the 
former who can embody Bacon’s maxim, and despise riches 
because they despair of them; whereas the second, used through 
long centuries to material possessions, walk easily beneath their 
burden, converting it to an adornment which does not hide the 
graces of nature nor become an armor plate to obscure the light 
of the soul. Between these poles of society revolve the social- 
istic artisan class, and the many circles of the money-getting 
bourgeois class, who take thought for the morrow and sacrifice 
present to future, who condemn vice because it is expensive or 
may cause a scandal, who make marriages like contracts in busi- 
ness, whose ideals are respectability and material efficiency, in + 
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pursuit of which they encrust themselves more and more stiffly 
with the mud of this planet. 

We know that deceit lies in generalities, and that anyone could 
immediately confute this theory with a dozen instances from his 
own experience. It is just as true, according to the naturalistic 
French novels, that there are some peasants distinguished by a 
ferocious love of money, as members even of the old aristocracy 
with human sympathies atrophied by care for rank and position. 
We must also except the intellectual classes, in whom the prac- 
tice of art should stimulate the working of the spirit. But it has 
also been said that generalities are necessary, and it therefore 
remains roughly true that the unsophisticated soul is most often 
found in the peasant and the nobleman, in those who are above 
competition and those who decline it. 

And as art is concrete, and it is the artist’s duty to interpret 
ideally the facts of his experience, so are these two classes, who 
enshrine what beauty is left in the distracted modern world, 
fittest for his treatment. In the one we have the beauty evolved 
by centuries of culture, education, easy living: beauty of face and 
form, of speech and manner, of that kind of disinterested thought 
which is the offspring of leisure. In the second—and here Hardy 
is our best guide—we have the beauty of the simple man directly 
associated with nature. Just as he owes to her his moral char- 
acteristics,—his generosity, his loyalty, his freedom from sus- 
picion,—so is his outward form exalted by sharing in her moods. 
We see him empurpled by the sunset, one with the brown heath 
or green of the meadows, a very brother to autumn, interpreter 
of the language and music of the trees. 

The theme of Hardy’s novels is to make visible the beauty of 
these souls, whether in their native places or in their interaction 
with the world, which, though it rejects them as false prophets, 
by contrast with its own darkness, bears witness to their light. 
But it is in the first of these endeavors that Hardy’s art becomes 
perfect, that we detect in him something of a Renaissance mood; 
for it is a fact of the individual mind, as of the embryo, that it 
repeats the experience of the race. The distinctive trait of the 
Renaissance was its morning freshness, despite the use made of 
classical models to further its own artistic expression. But in 
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the long interval between ancient and medieval art the soul had 
grown strong in silent meditation, and when the seal of the 
cloister was broken, it reshaped old forms and transfigured old 
themes with its terrific stored energy. Not only in art but in 
life did the spiritual triumph over the material, did human beings 
judge each other not by the accident of outward form or worldly 
station but by the intrinsic beauty of the soul: As we know from 
the sonnets of Shakespeare and many others, it was the fashion 
for men to address each other in the language of love. Granted 
that this spiritual loosening comes to the individual as to the race, 
we understand how Hardy, who was not born in an age of faith, 
himself agnostic, scholar, philosopher, should, while fiashing the 
lamp of knowledge down the shaft of his soul, discover in its 
lowest depth—in the simplest type of human being—the most 
fitting material for his genius. 

It is no mere sentimental Rousseau doctrine of return to : 
nature to remedy the ills of civilization, that Hardy preaches. 
He chooses the peasant’s lot because there is something in the 
prior inherited experience of his soul which the spiritual loosen- 
ing caused by the impact of his Renaissance wave has brought 
to the surface. And as in the Renaissance proper old forms 
were pressed into the service of/ new ideas, so does the highly 
evolved brain of the artist, the; scholar’s learning, the sceptic’s 
melancholy, make more poignant the fate of those who fulfil 
the oldest tasks in the world. In the morning freshness of 
the Renaissance the soul awoke from its thousand years of 
reverie, and man went forth to enjoy the present on earth, 
eager as a child who is no;t haunted by a happier past, but with 
the faculties of mature age. The centre of the emotion we re- 
ceive from Hardy is, therefore, pure joy; as witness those of 
his pictures which dwe,]] longest in our minds: Tess who would 
make of her love a hong betrothal, and who—like Thomasin 
Yeobright—scarcely junderstands angry words from one she 
loves, only recognizitig anger by its sound; Jude and Sue, who 
walk through life w:rapped in the cloud of their love, uncon- 
scious of a jeering vyorld; Clym Yeobright—to a lesser extent 
because the dream is less deep—so far forgetting his lost am- 
bition that he can sing while cutting furze on the heath, to* 
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the despair of his wife. These are the moments when man be- 
comes as if immortal on earth, for the great emotions, like 
the great passions of which Coleridge spoke, are atheists be- 
lieving in no future. 

The emotion felt by the sonneteer of the Renaissance was 
a religious one, because he saw God manifested in the soul of 
his friend or mistress; and the summit of religion is to prefer 
good to evil simply because God wishes it so. This exalting 
of the person and neglect of mere moral maxims and pruden- 
tial restraints is also the point of union between saint and 
artist, but in ages of little faith, when communications between 
earth and heaven have grown intermittent, it has peculiar 
dangers. For the elect soul of today, though also prompted 
to worship God in human shape, fails to see when beauty of 
outward form loses its true character of index to beauty of 
mind, and retaining its native instinct to accept as law the 
wish of the beloved, too gentle to contradict, and unfortified 
by bourgeois morality and suspicion, is beckoned down to the 
low places. The sons of God become entangled with the daugh- 
ters of men. 

Thus in Hardy’s pages we see Tess momentarily dazzled by 
Alec D’Urberville, Jude sacrificed to Arabella, Fanny Robin 
abandoned by the world. Yet to record the misadventures 
of chosen spirits born out of fiheir due time would describe 
inadequately the emotion we receive from Hardy. It is but 
partial truth that he is a pessimist, for these rubs and crosses 
and mischances which wreck human‘ lives are but outward con- 
straints imposed upon the soul; the mere bolts and bars which 
prison it in its earthly house. The light we see burning within 
admonishes us that its native facultyt to enjoy remains un- 
quenched. a 

In the grief of those who lose all that makes life sweet, or 
even life itself, we find unexpected evid'ence that somewhere 
or other this happiness exists: in the lost F’aradises, of love with 
Tess or Marty South, of learning with Jude. The words written 
with chalk on the pauper coffin, “Fann;y Robin and child,” 
raise a picture of the sheltered life of lole that should have 
been the lot of such a beautiful-mindec! being. The effect 
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is not wholly one of contrast, nor a further example of Dante’s 
divine saying; it rather resembles the coming of faith at the 
eleventh hour to the troubled soul. And this final emotion 
shows clearest in the story, To Please his Wife, because in- 
stances crowd thick and fast within the smallest space. 

What infinite suggestion is there in the three visionary forms 
which the bereaved wife and mother sees kneeling every Sunday 
on the chancel-step! (They recall the words of the onlooker, 
how three men were cast into the furnace, but four might be 
seen walking unharmed amid the flames.) Does not the 
eternally level waste of waters southward, unbroken by the 
longed-for mainmast, tell of a sea in some other world that 
will not bear our friends away? Do not the actual ravages of 
grief—the grayed hair, the lined forehead, the gaunt and stoop- 
ing form—hint at a more ideal beauty? How fair must have 
been the lost thing that could awaken such regret! At the 
lowest deep there is a sudden turn of Fortune’s wheel, and we 
are in a world of reversed laws: where fire does not burn, nor 
water drown, where on days of hazy calm and sea like glass, 
ships seem to be sailing in the heavens. 

But speculation may lead too far and, as we soar upward to 
clouds of fancy, the silken thread which unites body and spirit 
may snap, and the dreamer awake no more. Let us therefore 
conclude by bringing before the mind’s eye some of those pic- 
tures where earth and heaven are one. We will think of Clym 
Yeobright at work on Egdon Heath, and almost subdued to 
its color, while the strange amber-colored butterflies quiver 
in the breath of his lips, alight upon his bowed back, and sport 
with the glittering point of his hook; of the pink flowers reflected 
in Sue’s pale cheeks as she bends towards them; of Fanny 
Robin, whose first question on waking from her swoon in the 
portals of Casterbridge Workhouse is for the dog without whose 
assistance she would not have reached that dreadful haven; 
of Tess returning from her first visit to Alec d’Urberville, roses 
at her breast, roses in her hat, roses and strawberries in her 


basket to the brim. ; 
Avucustus Ratti. 











THE NEXT PHILOSOPHY 


(Summarized from a French Translation of the Original Czech) 
BY ARCHIBALD MacLEISH AND LAWRENCE MASON 


Tue great philosopher of our generation will be an East- 
European, a Czech, and his name will be Peter Sczornik. For 
one who has read his first book, The Lyric Tense,‘ no other ver- 
dict is thinkable. Here at last is a student of life, a creator 
of thought, a brain than which no intelligence of history is 
more acute, more luminous, more inevitable. Upon this one 
slight volume of eight hundred-odd pages his glory rests for- 
ever secure. Beneath this one magnificent title his imperish- 
able name will be written across the tablets of ten thousand 
libraries. He is one with the immortals. He is beyond our 
pens to praise or injure him. He is already great. Of the 
person and character of this extraordinary man little enough 
is known. A name, a village in southern Bohemia, a handful 
of reported sayings already traditional among the simple peas- 
ants of that land—and the rest is silence. But of the universal- 
ity of his thought, the finality and ultimate rightness of his 
conclusions, much has been guessed, much inferred, and some- 
thing learned. 

For the full appreciation of the magnificence of Sczornik’s 
achievement, it is necessary to remind ourselves briefly of the 
purpose of philosophy. In general it may be said that it is 
the object of the philosopher to write a preface to life. Ob- 
serving the world as it is, the philosopher demands of himself 
Why? or Why not? as he is unhappily or happily affected. There 
results thereupon a problem. Now it is a condition of this 
problem that the interrogatory be answered from the very 
materials which inspired the original question, that is, from 
the evidence afforded by life. And the philosopher’s task 
is so to arrange the familiar furniture of existence as to give 

1 The Lyric Tense, a Grammar of Life. By Peter Sczornik. Privately printed, Prague, 1920. 
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the impression he desires, whether of severe grandeur, or lyric 
abundance, or bleak and desolate lack. His success or want of 
it here will depend altogether upon the pattern of arrangement 
he adopts. And it is for this reason that the first concern 
of all philosophers is to hit upon a plan which will include 
both fixtures and movables and so order them as to explain 
the whole—in the intended way. All familiar philosophies have 
achieved the arrangement by means of a scheme evolved after 
investigation of the facts and for the very purpose of rationaliz- 
ing them. They have violently jammed the phenomena of life 
into the prepared slots and angles of an arbitrary system. Not 
so Sezornik. It is the glory of this great modern that he, and 
he alone, has found inherent in these phenomena themselves the 
laws that explain them. He marshals the facts of life upon 
no chalk line of his own drawing, but rather points out with a 
consummate art that this apparent anarchy of color and form 
and movement and will does in reality follow a pattern of the 
most intricate and subtle beauty. This is not merely to say 
that Sezornik is inductive rather than deductive,—a futile and 
barren distinction, surely,—but to indicate that he draws from 
the objective world his explanatory principle: as well as his evi- 
dence. It is his contention that the facts of life have written 
their own philosophy, which needs only recognition, not inter- 
pretation. That philosophy is the Philosophy of Grammar. Not 
only do words and sentences occur and recur in obedience to the 
rules of grammar, but man himself and the ideas and purposes 
of man fulfill the ambit of those laws, bear the relations of those 
principles, are understood only in the light of those commands. 

It is at first impression that Sczornik’s great conception ap- 
pears grotesque. Further consideration discovers not only 
its possibility but even its probability. Not extraordinary 
coincidence but deepest necessity throws man into the arms 
of the grammarian. For it must be clear that the principles 
of grammar are not arbitrary creations but the expression of 
the deepest human instincts, not a construct but an index, 
not an enactment imposed by the intelligence of man, but a 
corollary to that intelligence. Grammar is the inevitable 
order and system, innate and essential, forced upon man by 
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the necessity of being man. It is the key to life precisely 
because it is not the doctrinaire improvisation of a critical 
intelligence but the product of the struggle of the whole race 
to transcend the animal. In Sczornik’s own words: “The 
flood of Man is man, breaking at length the animal dams of 
silence, cut for itself the channels of logology.” 

The scope of Sczornik’s project is indicated in the titles 
of his chapters, innumerable chapters in the Slavic fashion, 
bursting from silence with an epigram, ebbing back to silence 
upon a rhetorical question. Grammar: the Universal Solvent, 
is written across the introduction by way of challenge, to be 
followed by the proper beginning of the book, God: the Copula. 
Thence we are carried, full sail and unhesitating, through Na- 
ture: the Predicate, Love: the Genitive, Education: the Reflexive, 
Man: the Idiom, Society: the Circumlocution, to Death: the 
Period, and thereafter to Immortality: the Infinitive; the 
whole brought to full diapason upon The Lyric Tense, the chapter 
which gives title to the volume. In each case, as the title sug- 
gests, the purpose has been to reduce the subject of inquiry to 
its lowest grammatical function in order that the completed work 
may present, in the truest sense of the term, the primer of life. 

There is not space to summarize the process of reduction 
in any particular case, but it may be proper and profitable 
to indicate Sczornik’s method in a few instances. God: the 
Copula, the verb to be, is of course obvious enough. Undoubt- 
edly the philosopher was guided here by the apparent paradox 
(now, at last, paradox no longer) of the ancient Hebrew, “I 
Am that I Am. Say unto them, I Am hath sent me unto you.” 
Briefly, Sczornik’s treatment of divinity revolves about the 
basic and quintessential necessity of the verb “to be” in all 
expository writing. Thought were inexpressible without the 
copula; man were inexplicable without God. Says Sczornik: 
“Milton sought to justify the ways of God to men, but the 
divinities he celebrated endure because they justify the ways 
of men to themselves.” It is this same conception of the 
necessity of God to man that informs all his grammatical illus- 
trations. Without the verb “‘to be”, he argues, there could be 
no passive; men could neither be saved nor damned, nor could 
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they depend for subsistence upon anything but their own motion. 
“Without divinity man would be the reiterated assertiveness 
of the active voice.” And whimsically enough Sczornik adds 
that, without the verb “to be”, the Romance tongues would 
lose half their pluperfections. Unfortunately, Sczornik, like 
Darwin, does not present a complete and comprehensive ex- 
planation of origins. He does not, for instance, discuss the 
evolution of divinity nor the etymology of the copula. And it 
is to be anticipated that he will be adversely criticized here 
for his apparent assumption that the verb of being was con- 
jugated, past, present and future, out of chaos. 

Nature: the Predicate, is, it must be admitted, a somewhat 
misleading title, for the word is used in its logical rather than 
its grammatical sense. To the logician the predicate is that 
which is affirmed or denied of the subject. And so with Sczornik. 
Nature is that which is affirmed or denied of man. It is every- 
thing about man but man himself. It is the title of his follies 
and the spring of his lustiness. It is that against which the 
copula sets him in perpetual opposition and by which he is for- 
ever qualified. For the conviction of the skeptical it need only 
be pointed out that the agreement between man and nature, 
subject and predicate, follows rigidly the grammatical require- 
ments of number and gender. In the individual nature is 
always singular. 

Love: the Genitive, or possessive, is again a self-evident propo- 
sition resting broadly upon the assumption that love is inher- 
ently a question of the declension of cases. In the masculine 
brain the relation is clearly in the possessive, the nominative 
being preémpted by man himself. From the feminine stand- 
point it would of course be differently treated. A generation 
ago woman conceived love in the vocative with the loved 
woman as the object of apostrophe and the subject of inspira- 
tion. Today she would certainly carry the whole relation 
into the ablative with herself as cause of causes. And the 
difference in point of view would appear in the agreement 
of noun and adjective. The male clings to his Romance endings 
and would put the adjective in full agreement; the woman with 
her affectation of Western tongues refuses so much as a silent * 
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vowel to express the perfect concord. It is this quality of 
direction and realism in the younger sex that leads Sczornik 
to enunciate his great dictum: “All men are metaphors: women 
alone are content to be self-evident.” The chapter on Love 
carries an appendix dealing learnedly with the problem of gender 
and finding in the extraordinary recurrence of sex differentiation 
in the most primitive peoples renewed assurance of the innate 
necessity and inescapable causality of the laws of grammar 
in the life of man. 

In the chapter on education (Education: the Reflexive) Sczor- 
nik, though failing nothing in his well-known inevitability, 
does lack something of appreciation of the greatest function 
of the race. His thesis is, of course, that the direct object of 
education is not knowledge but education itself. This is not 
to say that he attacks “education for education’s sake”: Scezor- 
nik is not opposed to the pursuit of esthetics. Rather he 
contends that modern education operates only upon itself and 
achieves nothing but its own magnificence. He pictures the 
universities (and surely he refers only to his own Bohemian 
academies) as great snowballs rolling themselves violently into 
larger and larger circles to the infinite admiration of the attending 
students who are permitted, on gala days, to help push. It 
is certainly open to the most enthusiastic Sczornikian to take 
exception to this position and to Sczornik’s strange dictum 
that “‘all teachers are intransitives”’. 

The chapters entitled Man: the Idiom, and Society: the Cir- 
cumlocution, do not lend themselves readily to paraphrase. 
The conception of man as the essential phrase and verbal 
quiddity of the grammar of life follows naturally from the 
basis of Sezornik’s whole philosophy. But Sczornik’s theory 
of individuality is not so easily comprehended. He maintains 
that the flavor of a language lies in the piquancy of its idiom, 
and the flavor of life in the idiosyncrasies of living men. Per- 
sonality therefore is the development of the individual to thé 
point of greatest difference, avoiding upon the one hand tt 
dialect which is simply the idiom of locality, or the conventic.. 
of a nation, and upon the other idiotism which bears an 
fortunate connotation of excessive divergence from the nor 
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Thus the individual who murders for hatred is a platitude, the 
individual who murders because he believes he is the brother- 
in-law of the Almighty is precieuse, while the individual who 
murders because no one else has committed a murder for many 
years is the very Henry James of his generation. 

Society: the Circumlocution, is rather an attack upon other 
schools of thought than an integral part of Sczornikism. 
Under that stinging caption Sczornik takes issue with those 
sociological theorists who, to avoid the necessity of dealing 
with men and women, group them by stomachs and capitalize 
the product. Criticized from the heights of grammarian 
philosophy it becomes immediately apparent that this short 
cut is in reality a metaphor upon metaphors, a panorama, rather 
than a mere figure, of speech. To Sczornik it is meaningless. 
Classes are to him the empty groupings of the academic word- 
mongers, formed from units dissimilar in every particular 
save one arbitrary characteristic, like the famous clan of utor, 
fruor, fungor, potior and vescor, which suffer under 1 1e one com- 
mon disability of taking the ablative. Like the defunct dual 
of the Greek which existed for the sake of the singular and 
the plural, the middle class survives to receive the odium of 
a lower class which will not admit its lowliness, aad the patron- 
age of an upper class which has no er'stence outside the aspi- 
rations of its candidates. Sczorm. .ggests that those who, 
for lack of patience or information, cannot deal with individuals, 
adopt a grouping of men by their vowels with an alphabetical 
arrangement of classes. This will perhaps impress the practical 
as a highly academic suggestion, and such gentlemen may not 
be convinced by Sczornik’s staggering assertion that we should 
then know what we were talking about. 

The chapters on death and the beyond are less acute in rea- 
soning than the earlier chapters, but they example as well as 
anything in the book the method and purpose of the philosopher. 
Upon the text, Death: the Period, Sczornik preaches a paradoxi- 
»al sermon of hope. Death is the period. It is not the dash 
«é» the psychologist, nor the comma of transmigratory philoso- 

res, nor the semi-colon of Mohammedanism, nor the colon 
isuhristianity. Still less is it the Finis and crossed dolphins 
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of the skeptic. It is the period. But beyond the period the 
thought of man goes on, clothed in new capitals, indented to 
new paragraphs. The grave encloses nothing but itself. This 
sense of the continuity of the experience of the race informs 
the whole document. “‘We are at last the closed sentences 
of the word. But we are not redundant. The book were 
broken without us.” And again, “We are not redundant. 
We do not repeat. We are the derivatives of the ape, not his 
synonyms.” The same fire of hope goes on beyond the grave 
into the unknown. Immortality: the Infinitive—here is a symbol 
for the soul! The moving verb, the urge to become, launches 
us into space. It is well perhaps to be reminded, in Sczornik’s 
great phrase, that while verbs of wishing and hoping most 
commonly attract this form, “the verb of knowledge is never 
followed into infinitives”’. 

The final chapter, The Lyric Tense, is worthy of its superb 
caption and of the volume it crowns. It is, in brief, a discussion 
of the aristocratic life. Grammaticalness is nothing: it is the 
merest morality. Style alone is the distinguishing quality of 
life. Greatness lies in manner and form, not in stiff correctness. 
And the one is not simply an embellishment of the other. Great 
stylists have often committed sins against the canons of grammar 
(as witness our own Steele). And the whole framework of 
life erected upon grammatical laws exists only for the joy of 
that man who shall be great enough as stylist to destroy the 
order of dogma. From this Olympus, Sczornik surveys the 
pageant of humanity. ‘“‘Great women live in Homerics: great 
men in the epigrams of the Anthology.” “The career of Napo- 
leon marched in resonant iambics to the lamest of feminine 
endings.” “The Americans have no appreciation of style; they 
quote their Presidents from Mr. Longfellow’s poems.” “Mr. 
Wilson is a ballade that forever repeats its one great line.” 
Of the Russian Revolution, Sczornik is supposed to have said, 
“This is the Twenty-Third Psalm in the accents of Machi- 
avelli’”’; and again, “Bolshevism, splendid and Platonic slang’. 
To such gems of phrase what word of ours can lend lustre? 


ARCHIBALD MacLeIsH. 
LAWRENCE Mason. 


























AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


Two achievements of great significance and moral value 
are thus far to be credited to the French occupation of the Ruhr, 
sufficient in themselves to cause profound gratification. One is 
the fine vindication of France herself. The inexorable resolu- 
tion with which she entered upon that policy has been fully 
matched by the moderation, the self-restraint, even the consider- 
ate kindness toward the vanquished, which have marked her ex- 
ecution of it. In striking contrast to the swaggering brutality 
of the German army of occupation after the war of 1870-71, 
which Bismarck himself confessed—or boasted—to have been 
practised purposely in order to irritate and humiliate the French 
to the utmost degree, the French have borne themselves with a 
courtesy and clemency, even in the face of atrocious provocation, 
such as probably no other people have ever shown in like cir- 
cumstances. The most impressive testimony to this effect has 
been given by the Germans of the Ruhr themselves, who have 
generally acquiesced in the occupation, save as they were incited 
from Berlin to commit murders and other outrages. There can 
be no doubt that had the Berlin Government adopted such a 
tone as that of the Paris Government fifty years ago, there would 
have been no friction whatever in the Ruhr. The other 
achievement is the combination in this country of nation-wide 
sympathy with France and equally general deprecation of any- 
thing resembling intervention in the case. The few querulous 
and splenetic voices that are raised against the French policy 
are too reminiscent of Bernstorffian propaganda to command 
respect; while recollection of the Holleben incident of 1898 and 
the application thereto of the Golden Rule, made the course of 
our Government a foregone conclusion. To these things may be 
added the supremely gratifying facts that the solidarity of 
France, Belgium and Italy remains unshaken, and that Ger- 
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many is obviously seeking some way of yielding which will “save 
her face” —she apparently thinking that she has a face to save. 


The fifth Pan-American Congress has given the quietus to the 
maladroit project of organizing an American League of Nations 
in emulation of or in competition with that formed under the 
Treaty of Versailles. The Pan-American Union was securely 
established on its own original basis years before Jan Smuts or 
anyone else conceived the Covenant of the League, and it is quite 
competent to continue its independent and beneficent course. 
In one supreme respect it presents an instructive contrast to the 
League, in that it involves no hint at the denationalization o. its 
constituents or the creation of a superstate. Coincidently with 
the meeting of the Congress, Lord Robert Cecil entered upon his 
mission in this country in behalf of the League of Nations. A 
more eloquent, accomplished and sincere protagonist no cause 
could have than the son of the Great Marquis and descendant 
of the illustrious Elizabethan Cecil of Burghley. A more hope- 
less task no man could undertake than to seek to persuade the 
American people to reverse the “great and solemn referendum” 
of three years ago and to repudiate the steadfast policy of a 
century and a third. 


The determination of Brazil not to agree to any arbitrary 
diminution or even limitation of her naval power was not at all 
surprising. With her enormous coastline it would be absurd for 
her to reduce her marine to the standard of, let us say, Paraguay 
or Bolivia. Yet none of her neighbors, I imagine, suspects her 
of wicked imperialism or militarism. There is beginning to be 
realized the hitherto little thought-of purport of the familiar 
phrase about the “man behind the gun”. That phrase, as I well 
recall, was coined to remind us that the efficiency of the gun 
depended upon the discipline, the marksmanship and the spirit 
of the gunner. That is perfectly true. But it is not the entire 
truth. The larger purport of it is that while the gun may be an 
agent of warfare, the man is the principal. A million guns could 
not make the slightest war, without men behind them; while a 
million men could make a tremendous war without a single gun. 
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It is doubtful if the mere possession of arms ever incited men to 
war; and it is still more doubtful if lack of arms eve; restrained 
them from it. If men want to fight, they will fight whether they 
have armaments or not. If they do not want to fight, they will 
not fight, even though they are all armed to the teeth. In the 
present case Brazil does not want to fight, and her enlargement 
of her navy will not in the slightest degree menace the peace of 
the southern continent. 


The proposal to erect a memorial of Walter Hines Page in 
Westminster Abbey is eminently appropriate, and its fulfilment 
will establish one of the best possible tokens of that Anglo- 
American solidarity which in the supreme crisis of the world’s 
affairs was of saving value to civilization and humanity. We 
might indeed have wished for a great national movement here 
for fitting commemoration of that martyred Ambassador, and we 
might well resent the influences which deterred it. But it was a 
noble thing for a company of the very foremost British statesmen 
and humanitarians to make for his enrolment by the side of the 
most illustrious names of the United Kingdom and also those who 
historically belong to both Britain and America. His will not be 
the first American name to be inscribed in the great Abbey, nor, 
we may be confident, will it be the last; but it will ever rank 
among the worthiest. In “that temple of silence and recon- 
ciliation where the enmities of twenty generations lie buried” 
his name will be eloquent of a codperation assuring, we may well 
believe, the friendship of more than twenty generations yet to 
come. Nor could there be a better complement to such me- 
morial than the foundation, already happily suggested, of a 
chair at one of the great universities to teach the principles to 
which he devoted and for which he sacrificed his life. A Walter 
Hines Page Professorship of Anglo-American Accord would be 
auspicious of the best welfare of the race. 


The judgment of the Supreme Court of New York concerning 
the political status and obligations of the Anti-Saloon League 
must commend itself to general approval, and not least of all to 
those sincere believers in prohibition who wish to wage their 
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campaign frankly, openly and above-board. If an organiza- 
tion which devotes the major part of its activities to securing the 
election of certain candidates to office and the defeat of others, 
and to the influencing of the political action of public officials 
after they are elected, is not a political body, I should be at a 
loss to define that phrase. Of course, the plea that its objects 
are not political but educational is entirely beside the mark. 
Both of the great old parties have repeatedly conducted what 
they declared to be “campaigns of education”, on the tariff, 
the currency, or what not. But of course the final object, to 
which the “‘education” was a means, was the success of their 
candidates at the polls. Accepting avowedly the status of a 
political organization and the obligations of publicity required 
by law should in fact be to the advantage of all that is good in 
the prohibition movement. Dialecticians may split hairs till 
doomsday over the ethical distinction between “‘the end crowns 
the work” and “the end justifies the means”. Common people 
will hold that great moral reforms should be wrought through 
processes which are not only intrinsically moral but also are above 
all suspicion of anything else. There were not a few earnest 
temperance men who after heartily joining and supporting the 
Anti-Saloon League were alienated from it on finding that 
instead of being directed merely against the abuses of the saloon 
system or even the saloons themselves, it was in fact aiming at 
political prohibition exactly as much as ever was the old Pro- 
hibitionist party of Neal Dow and John P. St. John. There 
would certainly be many more alienated if the League were to 
persist in practising the secret use of huge campaign funds, 
which was one of the worst abuses of the old parties and one 
which most cried for suppression under a stringent Corrupt 
Practices Act. 


While astronomers have been staggering our minds with the 
dimensions of the almost infiuitely great, bacteriologists have 
gained another splendid triumph in the detection of the almost 
infinitesimally small. The influenza germ, which has been dis- 
covered and segregated, is so tiny that it must be magnified a 
thousand times before it is visible to the eye; so small and elusive 
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that it passes with ease through a filter so little pervious as one 
made of earthenware. Of course the fact that it has been dis- 
covered means that some destroyer of it will also be found. Note 
the official report that in the cities of the United States the yearly 
death rate from typhoid is only 33 to the million population; and 
typhoid once ranked among the chief causes of mortality. Thus 
marches to fulfilment the prediction of Pasteur the Great, that 
we shall one day cause communicable diseases to vanish from 
the world. 


We shall scarcely be able much longer to reproach France for 
her low birth rate, seeing how markedly our own is declining. 
According to the Census Bureau, in the twenty-nine States and 
the Federal District, comprising the registration area of the 
country and including the great majority of our population, the 
birth rate fell from 25 to the thousand in the first nine months of 
1921 to only 22.8 to the thousand in the same part of 1922. Now 
that was a very serious decline, and if continued for a few years 
it would bring us down to the unfortunate level of France. It 
means that the increase in population in 1922 was 322,932 less 
than it would have been had the rate of the preceding year been 
maintained. As no special cause, such as war or epidemic pesti- 
lence, can be assigned to that decrease, we must assume it to have 
been the effect of general and, we must fear, continuing proc- 
esses. Sociologists and physiologists can scarcely render a 
greater service than to determine what those causative proc- 
esses are. They are scarcely economic and agrarian, as so 
largely in France; and the notion that they are involved in the 
higher education of women is indignantly repudiated. The two 
possible causes which just now rise most to consideration are the 
very general employment of girls, beginning at a tender age, in 
business and industries, and the alarmingly increasing preva- 
lence of divorce. 


The death of Bernhardt bereaves the world which the splen- 
dor of her genius adorned. Few women in the history of the 
stage have rivaled her in beauty, power and versatility of ar- 
tistic achievement; few of comparable rank have had a career 
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of comparable duration. Her influence upon dramatic art was 
far-reaching and enduring, in other great countries beside her 
own, and was all the more important because it was subtle rather 
than flamboyant, suggestive rather than hortatory or dictatorial. 
In another respect, by no means negligible, she was supreme. 
That is, as a protagonist of patriotism—though without a touch 
of mere chauvinism—through her art and through her entire 
life. The memory of the World War contains few more im- 
pressive pictures, and none more wholly lovely, than that of her, 
already in the grip of age and hopeless physical infirmity, por- 
traying the Maid of Orleans with a spirit which swept away fifty 
years of life and made the awed beholder feel that this was no 
mere impersonator, however gifted and expert, but the veritable 
Saint of Domremy returned in propria persona to rally the hosts 
of her loved France against a deadlier foe than all the Yorks and 
Talbots. We could have wished for her the granting of her de- 
sire, to fall in battle, at least in harness on the stage. That was 
denied her by an unkind fate; but at least it was granted to the 
world to remember her always as a “vital spark of heavenly 
flame” which could be quenched by death but never conquered or 
cowed by fear of it. 


Great Britain is the latest country to consider the question 
whether it is proper for great officers of State to capitalize offi- 
cial information for their own profit in literary work; or for the 
same purpose to disclose official secrets after retirement from 
office. It ought to be a matter for control by a sense of good 
taste and of patriotism, but unfortunately those sentiments 
seem too often to be overcome by a sordid desire for pecuniary 
gain or by a passion for vindicating self or for punishing enemies. 
In our own time we have seen two noteworthy examples of the 
writing of official memoirs with no sordid, vengeful or other sin- 
ister motive, though possibly not always with entirely impec- 
cable discretion. These were the Emperor Frederick’s diaries 
and Prince Bismarck’s memoirs. Both of these were written 
with no other purpose than to record the truth, and the former 
were of course not written for publication. But both were 
arbitrarily suppressed by a tyrant who feared the truth. In 
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the United States we have recently had a case in which pub- 
lic documents of vital importance appeared to have been 
withheld from those who were legally entitled to have them, or 
at least to see them, in order that they might be exploited for 
private gain; obviously a gross impropriety. In Great Britain 
it is charged that such publications have been made not so much 
for pecuniary gain as for political effect. The patriotic and high- 
minded statesman should, it would seem, consider his official 
knowledge of public affairs to be as confidential after he has re- 
tired as while he is in office; and should regard betrayal of such 
confidence for pecuniary or other gain as no less detestable than 
the sale of his acts while he is in office. 


The old, old story is repeated in Russia, of exports of grain 
from some parts of the empire while in others famine is raging. 
I can recall at least one year in which wheat and rye thus exported 
from Odessa to other countries was actually shipped back again 
to Petrograd for the relief of famine sufferers. The explanation 
has generally been found in the imperfect transportation facili- 
ties of Russia; and, in the appalling deterioration of the railroad 
and steamboat lines under Soviet misrule, that explanation may 
have added force today. It would be an infamous thing for the 
exports to be made for political purposes, while there was a pos- 
sibility of distributing the grain to Russia’s own starving millions. 
The work of relief of famine-stricken Russians will doubtless be 
continued unabated by benevolent folk in other lands. But 
the world is entitled to a full and frank explanation of the cir- 
cumstances of and reasons for these exports, the first that Russia 
has made since the first year of the World War. 








NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


Tue Immicrant’s Day 1n Court. By Kate Holladay Claghorn. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


Certainly the Carnegie Corporation, as representing a relatively new type of 
organization for the general welfare of society, deserves the approval of all 
thinking persons. Through its investigations, thorough, expert, adequately 
financed, and above all impartial (as equally devoid of personal bias and of 
political complications), the Foundation is able to do a work which no other 
kind of agency could, under present conditions, perform so well. Nine vol- 
umes of the series of Americanization Studies financed by the Corporation have 
now been published. Two volumes, including the final summary, are in 
preparation. 

In discussing the most recent volume of the series, The Immigrant’s Day in 
Court, it is perhaps unfair to lay primary stress on a phase of the immigration 
problem which has little direct relation to the author’s precise theme and pur- 
pose. It is proper to premise, therefore, that this book has in a high degree 
the virtues both of an accurate, authoritative report and of an enlightening 
treatise. Without presuming to be exhaustive, it covers a considerable field of 
investigation; it presents a well-selected body of concrete and significant facts; 
it criticizes practically and impartially various agencies with which the foreign- 
born comes into contact after his arrival in this country. On the whole, the 
author with remarkable success steers clear of the misleading effect that may 
result from the presentation either of bare statistics or of special pleas. The 
spirit of the book is optimistic, or, perhaps one had better say, melioristic— 
that is to say, helpful. But when all this has been duly emphasized, it seems 
proper to add that the first, and perhaps the most lasting, impression that the 
reader is likely to receive from the volume under notice is a conviction of the 
formidable character of the problems discussed in it. . 

There is, to be sure, a great deal of value in pointing out the peculiar cir- 
cumstances affecting the causes which bring the immigrant into court—the 
economic conditions to which he has been accustomed in his native country, 
the social standards that are inevitably his, the extent to which a character 
decent and law-abiding enough in its original environment may be demoralized 
by a change of place. It is extremely useful to counteract that superficial and 
dogmatic view which sees in the un-American traits of the immigrant merely 
racial inferiority or even a kind of devilishness. Thus one reads, for example, 
the chapter on the immigrants’ domestic difficulties with keen interest and even 
with sympathy. One may fully agree with the author’s summing-up: “These 
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cases . . . indicate how far from simple are the elements involved, how 
much in the situation springs from special attitudes of mind of the immigrant, 
which need to be understood before the situation can be properly dealt with. 
These domestic cases are by no means to be understood by cataloging them 
under such fixed legal formulz as ‘adultery’, ‘desertion’, ‘abandonment’, and 
so on, or such social formule as ‘vice’, ‘immorality’, ‘cruelty’, and so on.” 
All this is true; yet one cannot help being chiefly impressed by the abysmal 
ignorance of the immigrant, by his relatively slight self-control, by the primi- 
tive nature of his social standards. 

The problem has another aspect which is hardly more encouraging. The 
class which preys upon the newly arrived immigrant—preys upon him to an 
extent undreamed of by the average, comfortable American citizen—is numer- 
ous, persistent, and extremely hard to control. Its members exhibit a low 
order of intelligence, characterized by rat-like cunning, and a despicably low 
order of character. In all respects they are generally inferior as human beings 
to the immigrants whom they swindle. Here then is another element of our 
population which is fundamentally defective, and which in its interactions with 
the immigrant class, itself imperfectly adapted to citizenship, greatly increases 
the difficulties of government in dealing with the problem of Americanization. 
How can a nation that is none too successful in repressing such crimes as boot- 
legging, kidnapping, and murder, deal satisfactorily with that subtle complex 
of ignorance and helplessness, of economic hard-heartedness or selfishness, and 
of swindling and corruption, in which the immigrant is involved? 

Passing from these considerations to the author’s criticism of courts and 
other legal agencies in their dealings with the foreign-born, one finds that while 
the defects are obvious, the results are on the whole somewhat better than 
might be feared. Some magistrates appear to be prejudiced or intolerant; 
some are inclined to dispose of cases in the easiest way; among them all there 
are considerable differences as to the rigor with which the law is administered. 
But a fair proportion of magistrates realize that the law court is an important 
agency in the Americanization of foreigners, and some magistrates have de- 
voted a good deal of study to the problem. The criticisms which the more 
intelligent among the foreign-born themselves direct at the magistrates’ courts 
are not extremely severe. What occurs to one in this connection is that if the 
courts are to deal much more wisely and effectively with the problem of 
Americanization than they do at present, it will be necessary to draft into the 
magistracies men of quite exceptional ability and devotion to duty. The ques- 
tion whether the available supply of such men is not more urgently needed 
elsewhere than in courts of first instance is one that cannot be evaded. 

The work of Americanization is, by its very nature, personnel work rather 
than routine work. It involves the use of discretion, and hence it requires a 
high degree of ability (including tact and insight), a considerable amount of 
special knowledge and training, an adequate grasp of the problem as a whole, 
and, above all, a very high order of character. 
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Psychologists tell us that, except by eugenic methods, the percentage of 
native intelligence in any group, as distinct from acquired knowledge, cannot 
be raised. Efforts to increase what may be called native character—the 
absolute factor in character, as distinct from habitual conformity to law and 
custom—seem to be limited in a similar way. It is fairly evident that the 
best we can do in organizing that general educative process of which “Ameri- 
canization” is an important part, is to place each group in a position to exer- 
cise the maximum effect for good upon the group just below it in intelligence 
and in character, while preventing by checks from above the exploitation of the 
inferior group by the superior group. For while it is true that a primary 
school teacher can scarcely be too good or too intelligent for her job, there is 
real doubt as to whether we can spare from other functions, and adequately 
reward, a sufficient number of women possessing exceptional character and 
intelligence to give us anything like perfect primary schools. This considera- 
tion appears to apply a fortiori to the problem of Americanization. Any ap- 
proach, in short, to an educative, as distinct from a political or economic, re- 
ordering of society seems to present enormous difficulties, and accordingly it is 
not surprising to find that there is a regrettable amount of laisser faire in our 
immigration policy. 





Tue Interpreters. By A. E. _New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Among mystics, “A. E.”’ is distinguished by the exceptional clearness of his 
thinking and by the apparent genuineness of his mysticism. In a sense the 
former quality guarantees the latter; for there is, indeed, a good deal of 
foundation for the common human opinion that he who can express himself 
but vaguely has probably very little to express. “A. E.’s” dialectic is almost 
as clear as that of Plato. But apart from the intellectual quality just noted 
there is in The Interpreters an emotional appeal which exceeds that of most 
logical constructions, however “ideal.” 

In order to give the utmost vitality and the greatest sharpness of significance 
to the abstract ideas which he purposes to discuss, “A. E.” has imagined a 
dramatic situation involving the persons concerned in his symposium. The 
time is a period in the remote future. All nations have been absorbed into a 
World State. One nation (presumably Ireland) has rebelled against a control 
which appears to destroy its individuality and to strangle its spiritual life. Un- 
der the leadership of its idealists,—poet, historian, labor leader, architect,—it 
has planned and carried out an insurrection. Certain men in the capital city 
have led an armed mob against the arsenal, but have been entrapped there and 
placed in confinement. Imprisoned with them by mistake is one of the 
pillars of the World State. While the conflict goes on outside and while the 
air above them is lit by the searchlights of the vast air fleet of the all-powerful 
World State, these men, with the candor of men about to die and with that 
exaltation of spirit and penetration of mind that sometimes come to those who 
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have keyed themselves up to heroic action, discuss such questions as, “What 
relation have the politics of time to the politics of eternity?” and “How can 
right find its appropriate might?” Though all the parties to the discussion 
unhesitatingly assume idealistic premises—a form of idealism being, it would 
seem, the ruling philosophy of the imaginary period chosen—a great variety of 
thinking is very fully and honestly set forth. 

The remarkable quality of this book is indeed just the frankness and penetra- 
tion with which the author develops points of view not only diverse but ap- 
parently inconsistent. A severe critic of all idealistic or “spiritual” doctrines 
could scarcely emphasize the almost irreconcilable differences between them 
more than does the idealistic and spiritual-minded “A. E.” Not only are the 
intellectual points of view, from philosophical anarchy to state socialism, kept 
beautifully clear, but the temperamental factors are distinguished with equal 
clarity. Each protagonist speaks with burning sincerity. To each his own 
faith proves in the last analysis “dearer than life.” What is more, it comes to 
light as one of the most important discoveries of the discussion that the faith 
of nearly every party to the argument has been determined by some sort of 
intense, intimately personal experience—an experience of the sort usually 
thought of as supersensual. A profound intuition of some sort is at the 
bottom of every heroic action! 

Of course, the point of all this is that some sort of reconciliation between 
conflicting views ought to be possible. Fundamentally all the revolutionists 
are willing to die for one thing; and the thing for which the official of the 
World State is only a little less willing to die cannot be in essence really dif- 
ferent. It is assumed that every concept of the mind must have its appropri- 
ate object in the realm beyond the reach of our faculties, that there must be a 
politics of eternity corresponding to the politics of time. If the artist finds his 
ultimate reality in beauty, and the labor leader in pity, both must be really 
worshipping the same thing, however diverse may be the practical conclusions 
to which they are led, however impossible would seem the task of constructing 
a polity according to the ideas of both. The historian of the group attempts 
the final reconciliation of ideas, but, it must be said, without striking success. 
As “A. E.” gets further away from the more intimate experiences and emo- 
tional attitudes of his dramatis persone, he becomes less and less convincing. 

All a priori thinking is subject to the criticism that its conclusions depend 
very much upon which of the several elements of experience which the mind 
discriminates is arbitrarily chosen as the means of controlling the rest. Phi- 
losophies have been built up upon fire, water, love, will, matter, mathematics, 
and loyalty. The criticism applies as certainly to systems having their basis 
in mystical experience as to those that are the result of purely intellectual 
speculation. An honest thinker, like “A. E.”, must recognize the differences 
of motive and of experience in different types of thought as well as the several 
logical alternatives that present themselves as having equal claims. He will 
therefore attempt a reconciliation. The attempt, however, seems to result in 
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a rather thin generalization slightly colored by some of the emotional elements 
that cling to it from the concrete emotional attitudes that form its real back- 
ground. Judgment of this final result will depend, therefore, very much upon 
the temperament of the reader—upon the degree in which he is capable of 
taking an abstraction for his ultimate reality and of attaching to that abstrac- 
tion the motives and feelings that ordinarily associate themselves only with 
concrete experiences. When all is said, however, “A. E.’s” The Interpreters, 
a curious Celtic counterpart to G. Lowes Dickinson’s A Modern Symposium, 
is not the least interesting book of the year. 





Tue Decay or Caprrauist CrviuizatTion. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


Year by year, the Socialist criticism of society becomes more judicious and 
more acute. The old obvious fallacies of Socialism have long been abandoned 
and are as dead today as any defunct political slogan. Socialism of the 
dogmatic type is generally less common than it used to be, and in America, as 
in England, the Marxian school seems to have little standing. So far as the 
critical part of their theory is concerned, thinkers like Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb seem to be merely reformers a little more fearless than others in their 
attempt to get at the root of evils, no matter what is upset in the process; a 
little more sanguine as to the possibility of reconstructing or reordering 
society than the facts of human experience and the plausibility of their own 
proposals seem altogether to warrant. 

The Decay of Capitalist Civilization is not nearly so “sensational” a book 
as its title would seem to declare it. It is, in fact, a very moderate criticism 
of defects in our “capitalistic” civilization, some of which are admitted 
by the defenders of capitalism. Conceding the success of the system down to 
about 1850, and the temporary rightness of the general theories of life and 
morality that went with it, the authors call attention to certain obvious 
changes in economic conditions and develop a very extensive and closely 
reasoned criticism of modern capitalistic society, based largely upon the in- 
justice alleged to result from the ownership by private persons or corporations 
of the instruments of labor. Of particular interest are their discussion of the 
methods of poor relief that have been successively tried in Great Britain and 
their account of the dilemma in which capital and government have been 
placed in that country relatively to unemployment. 

It is one’s impression that the Socialist proposals for reconstruction are best 
read and judged by experts in economics and government,—no wholly work- 
able Utopias have yet been constructed even in imagination,—but that the 
Socialist criticism has reached a degree of reasonableness and definiteness 
which requires, in fairness, the attention of all intelligent readers. It may be 
said that this criticism has seldom been presented with less of the purely con- 
troversial spirit or with more. sanity than is evidenced in this book. 
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Economic Prosiems oF Democracy. By Arthur Twining Hadley, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Yale University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


The title of the volume in which the former President of Yale has collected 
certain lectures which he delivered at several British universities under the 
Sir George Watson Foundation, is in itself significant. Not very long ago it 
appeared to be the general sentiment of America that the world had no prob- 
lems which Democracy could not solve. Today it is generally felt that De- 
mocracy is still in its experimental stage and that the success of the experiment 
is not absolutely assured by any law of nature or any divine decree. 

The progress of conservative thought in the last half century is pretty ac- 
curately marked by some of the more definitive statements made in this book. 
No more clarifying sentence about our present economic and political situation 
has been written than President Hadley’s statement that “we have two large 
pieces of ethical deadwood to remove: the belief on the part of capitalists that 
property right is something sacred, and the belief on the part of the working- 
man that labor creates value.”” Not only does this saying neatly embody 
two fundamental truths, but it accurately measures the progress in responsi- 
ble thinking that has been made since the days of the classical economists. 
Similarly significant is the author’s insistence on the really progressive doctrine 
that “private property is in the large sense a public trust, and that the rights 
of the property owner in the courts depend upon the extent to which the 
perpetuation of the trust contributes to the purpose for which it was 
created.” 

Equally with the belief in dogmas regarding property and value, our belief 
in education as a panacea for all the evils incident to democracy is being sub- 
jected to criticism. Substantially the education of our fathers and of our 
grandfathers was a good education because it was fundamental and because it 
taught intellectual honesty and self-reliance. As the problems of national 
life have become more and more complex, we have tended to rely more and 
more upon popular education and to make that more complex, too. Educa- 
tional theory was adyersely affected by two influences that have gained 
greatly in strength down to the present time: the over-valuation of mere 
knowledge as compared with training, and the disastrous supposition that all 
subjects ought to be naturally interesting to the student, from which was 
deduced the idea that it was the duty of the teacher to make them so if they 
were not. In all the theoretic discussions of possible remedies for the defects 
of democratic government, it would be difficult to find a single remark really 
more closely related to the subject or more sound and practical than the 
observation of President Hadley that “by putting a proper responsibility upon 
the pupils, we can vastly increase our amount of real teaching without any 
corresponding increase in cost.” 

In its treatment of many different phases of Democracy, the reader will find 
this book sane and deliberate in the judgments it expresses, but also critical, 
searching, and progressive. 
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Exsony AND Ivory. By Llewelyn Powys. New York: American Library 
Service. 


It is with curiosity, with half painful, half pleasurable expectation, that 
one opens a book which one knows to be the expression of an impressionable 
spirit that has experienced some sort of terrifying intimacy with life, with 
reality, with what we call nature. 

Llewelyn Powys was born at Dorchester, England, in 1884. He received 
the education of an English gentleman at Sherbourne School and at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Normally his career would have been that of a 
scholar and man of letters. In 1912 he visited the United States and delivered 
a course of lectures upon English Literature under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity Extension Society. But ill health forced him to live in a wandering, 
provisional sort of way. In 1914 he travelled to British East Africa, and there, 
in the Rift Valley, he recovered his health sufficiently to permit of his taking 
up the life of a stock-farmer. On the declaration of peace he returned to 
England, having lived in Africa for five years. The spirit of the Dark Conti- 
nent had sunk deep into his soul. 

The studies in savagery—the savagery of nature and of human nature— 
which form the “ebony” part of Mr. Powys’s book are better by far than the 
slighter sketches of civilized life which make up, presumably, the white or 
“ivory” part. There is in Mr. Powys’s almost too eloquent descriptions of 
African life a perfectly genuine shudder which supports his uncompromising 
realism. But it is only through association with a remarkable though undis- 
ciplined power of description and with certain general, though not very pro- 
found, reflections about life, that the African sketches seem to approach 
literature. The author lacks the power to convince one that he has touched 
fundamentals—that one’s own reactions would have been measurably the 
same as his under like conditions. 

In the European tales, there is a frank, if superficial, paganism, and a naive 
acceptance of the gay life of cities as a summum bonum, which some minds 
may find refreshing. Yet the significance of these tales is really so slight that 
there seems to have been but little excuse for publishing them. Leaving the 
moral tone out of consideration and adopting a Pyrrhonistic attitude in mat- 
ters of morals, one may at least say that Mr. Powys’s philosophy, though 
fairly good in Africa, is decidedly inapplicable to Europe. 

Throughout the whole book one feels the lack, not, indeed, of any particu- 
lar creed or any special conventions, but of any of the essentially human, 
the truly literary qualities; of any large attitude, whether of acceptance or 
rejection, of any especial fineness or distinction, even, in the profession of a 
hedonistic creed. Leavened by the high spirit of a Jack London, the intel- 
lectual virility of a Samuel Buller, or the penetrating sadness of a John Mase- 
field, these stories might be great. 
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Deapuines. By Henry Justin Smith. Chicago: Covici-McGee. 


In its extraordinary combination of two elements almost never united, 
Deadlines, the new book by the news editor of The Chicago Daily News stands 
apart from all other books—be they works of fiction or of sober fact—that 
have dealt with journalism. This series of sketches is written with the 
authority of the professional. It comes the nearest to accurate description of 
physical conditions and character in a newspaper office of all books that have 
essayed in any degree to picture these things from within. In a way, the 
volume is a vade mecum for the cub reporter. At the same time, it is written 
with literary breath, with full cognizance of the viewpoint of the outsider, 
with a thoroughly modern realism that te’ls the reader all the secrets of the 
prison house. 

The character portraits in this book, though composite, have the stamp of 
reality upon them, the atmosphere is a true atmosphere, above all the mental 
attitudes are obviously genuine. All the boredom and all the fascination of 
newspaper work are here, and one learns why able men hate it and remain 
in it. 

The glamor of the newspaper world, as commonly conceived in fiction, is 
stripped away, and a new glamor is substituted, a glamor that takes ac- 
count of hideousness and weariness and bad temper, of thwarted ambitions 
and preserved ideals, of the “dank, blank canvas dawn” and the weary night- 
watch, as well as of the excitement of the big scoop. It seems as if the 
so-called “cynicism” of the newspaper man, an attitude dramatized and 
merely hinted at by such writers as Kipling and R. H. Davis, here found its 
true expression as a sort of ingrained philosophy, devoid of pose, the inevi- 
table outcome of experience. 

What we have here, indeed, is something more than fictionized fact or 
factual fiction. It is a searching study of a business, a profession, imper- 
fectly socialized, incompletely professionalized. Newspaper work is an occu- 
pation that maddens, hardens, or breaks many of those who are involved in 
it. For the life of the newspaper man and the nature of his product, the 
public, its cravings, its tastes, its notions of efficiency, are responsible. Our 
civilization, which makes news what it is, is also responsible. Unlike the men 
of other professions, the newspaper man cannot, if he would, set up a pro- 
tective wall between himself and the world, shutting out all but a limited 
number of interests, impressions, or demands. He cannot possess his soul in 
quiet by receiving patients or clients in an office. He is at the mercy of 
everything, and life, crude life, is his master. 

It is difficult to express these ideas without seeming to overdraw and with- 
out implying that Mr. Smith has overdrawn. The essential fact is that Mr. 
Smith, a newspaper man, really does see the newspaper life as a phase of 
civilization and has thus portrayed it. 
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Gurmpses or AutHors. By Caroline Ticknor. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Half the knowledge that Caroline Ticknor possesses concerning notable 
authors, ranging in date from Charles Dickens to Eugene Field, would amply 
justify the writing and publication of a larger book than her Glimpses of 
Authors. In this book one will find authentic reminiscences of Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Mark Twain, Lafcadio Hearn, William Winter, Henry 
James—an astonishing list. Whatever facts, great or small, can be gathered 
concerning any of such eminent or notable persons as are written of in this book 
are in general worthy of careful collection and of publication in some form or 
other. But of course there is gossip and gossip, anecdote and anecdote. 

Some persons are more fortunate than others in the kind of gossip and anec- 
dote that comes to them, and still more fortunate in the gift of a fine discrimi- 
nation. The author of Glimpses is among the particularly favored ones—so 
much that is distinctive and truly prizable has come within her ken, so nice is 
the sense of values which enables her to present acceptably the tiniest things 
as well as the more striking phases of life and character that she has observed 
or known about. 

Surely that sense of immediacy which some writers of reminiscences are able 
to convey to their readers is a great gift. Possessing it, Miss Ticknor seems to 
bring us face to face with those of whom she writes and to make the past as 
vivaciously appealing as are the better moments of the present. A book of 
literary reminiscences so artfully natural, so deftly put together, and so 
genuine in its contents as this will be everywhere welcomed. 











